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attractions of new countries swell the current of emigra- 
tion from that town, then at low tide that which is left 
reveals itself. Naturally, all those who are degenerate in 
mind, morals, body, or estate, who are illiterate and unen- 
terprising, are left behind, and are more in evidence than 
before. When the tide comes in again, as it will come, 
the evil and unsightly things will still be there; but they 
will not be so evident and offensive. 


Jt 


FORMERLY, as Lord Bacon said was the case in his 
time, the whole ancient world was concealed behind a 
veil of oblivion. This side of that veil appeared certain 
venerable figures, who were held to be the founders of 
States and religions, givers of the moral law, authorized 
historians of that then recent event,— the creation of the 
world. Since Lord Bacon’s time that veil of oblivion 
has been lifted; and now we see in perspective, behind 
the patriarchs and prophets, many generations, kingdoms, 
empires, great cities, and an antiquity of religion and lit- 
erature which make Abraham and Moses seem to be mod- 
erm in comparison, not much removed from our own 
time. We think their thoughts and repeat their words 
because they belong to our epoch. All that lies beyond 


them is strangely fascinating, but it is as yet remote and. 


unfamiliar. Modern discovery brings it nearer day by 
day; and soon we shall have fairly written out the his- 
tory of our race for, it may be, ten thousand years be- 
fore the Adam and Eve of tradition. To many it has 
seemed that all modern forms of religion, including 
Christianity, were to lose their sanction and authority 
_ because it now appears that the things the founders re- 
ported were not given to them fresh from the mind of the 
almighty Lord of heaven and earth. But, as we look 
deeper and think longer, it appears that out of these dis- 
coveries comes the evidence that religion is natural to 
man, and that, since history began, it has been a con- 
stant and fruitful sentiment, which has been and is the 
most potent element in the nature of man. 


ad 


WHEN a measure, like resort to arbitration, which is 
now becoming habitual, is seen to be the right thing 
exactly, when it works for the good of all parties, then 
it is quietly put in its own place among the tools of civil- 
ization. The people sometimes go wild with enthusiasm 
for the wrong course of action, but commonly this happens 
because, with a partial view of the facts, some gen- 
erous sentiment is wrought up into the heat of emotion. 


After the hysterical mood has passed, it takes time to. 


come back to normal conditions. The only fact upon 
which we can base any hope for an advancing civiliza- 
tion is that the people, knowing the whole truth, and 
believing that they have it, separated from the preju- 
dices and prepossessions of partisans and parties, will 
accept it, act upon it, and commit their fortunes to it 
with confidence. When the truth is used to sustain or 
defeat a party, whether in the Church or the State, it 
loses its value as truth. The moment the people sus- 
pect that they who proclaim a truth have as their real 
object something else, they lose all interest in the men 
and their message. 
ed 


SCIENTIFIC men often overdo business when they talk 
about the accuracy of their experiments and the correct- 
ness of their conclusions. But the fallibility of scientific 


men gives no aid and comfort to those who hold to creeds. 


which have long since lost their meaning and use. The 
most learned and wise investigators in the various fields 
of science hold to a conclusion, not as proved beyond 
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any possibility of change, but as the best working hypoth- 
esis available, the explanation which, on the whole, in- 
cludes more truth than any other, but still an explana- 
tion which may be modified by truth which lies just out 
of sight. Some things are settled once for all, like the -~ 
position of the sun in the solar system, the law of gravi- 
tation within that system, and many other things which 
no man will ever question again. Experts in biology 
believe in natural selection, but probably no scientist 
to-day would assign it to the important place it held 
thirty years ago. _No scholar now believes that plants, 
animals, and men were created six thousand years ago; 
but he would be a bold man to-day who would declare 
that he knew precisely by what process of development 
the species now known were evolved. We know that a 
great many things once believed are notso. But it does 
not strengthen the position of those who maintain the old 
creeds, to say that absolute certainty has not been attained 
to in any department of science. 


Immortality. 


The wonder of it is that the longing for immortality, 
and belief in it, had originated before human history 
began, that they have pushed themselves into the 
thoughts and lives of men, tingeing their affections, sup- 
porting their ambitions, shaping their ideals, and creat- 
ing a society bound together by ties of sympathy and the 
obligations of social justice. How the longing came 
nobody knows, whence the first certainty we cannot tell; 
but both the beginnings of society and the belief in im- 
mortal beings lie back of the screen which still shuts out 
the ancient world. Out of the belief that some men were 
immortal came government, law, and the idea of justice. 
As the thought of immortality was widened to include 
more people in lower ranks, rights and dignities de- 
scended from rulers and priests to the common people. 
In equal proportion the dignity of manhood and woman- 
hood. rose with the conception of human nature as nat- 
urally immortal, and therefore essentially supernatural 
and divine. 

The history of the doctrine has been not an ordered 
chronicle, and the revelation of the doctrine not am or- 
derly sequence. It has rather been a glorious medley 
of psalms and prayers and poetic war-songs, a record : 
of wild deeds and romantic enterprises, a story full of 


_ glorious achievements and base adventures, sometimes 


as weird as the psycHopomp which swept through the old 
German heavens on a stormy night, sometimes as gentle 
as the influence which makes the heart of a mourner burn 


‘within him while one discourses on high themes. 


Behind all arguments, all evidences, all contradic- 
tions and disproofs, has been this vital energy of faith and_ 
hope rising out of the unsounded depths of human nat- 
ure, and giving to the external forms of character their 
fairest aspects, and to the higher life of man its noblest 
inspirations. 

Only a few years ago the majority of theologians cited 
miracles as proofs of truth. They accepted the teach- 
ing of Jesus because it was miraculously attested. Now 
even with: orthodox theologians the method is reversed. 
The character of Jesus and the nature of the truth he 
taught are brought forward as proofs of his wonderful 
works. Being what he was and teaching as he did, it 
is argued that he must have had supernatural power, 
and that he probably wrought the miracles attributed to 
him. This leads some to say that the record of the mi- 
raculous events was the natural expression of the rev- 
erence in which Jesus and his teaching were held. Be- 
cause he was so wise, so great, and so good, it was natural 
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to attribute to him all kinds of supernatural power. ‘This 
point of view is really taken for granted by those who 
shift the argument from miracles as the attestation of 
truth to the truth as proof of miracles. . ‘ 
Something like this has happened in regard to the doc- 
trine of immortality. It has been proved and disproved, 
has been illustrated by evidence which has failed, has 
been formally established in creeds resting upon a super- 
natural basis and an infallible history which have melted 


away. By every device of the human intellect, and 


every impulse of the human heart, and every sanction 
of conscience, the doctrine of immortality has been es- 
tablished, only to be attacked and the evidences of it 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. In our own time 
we have seen two streams of tendency directly opposed 
to each other. Doubt has never been more wide-spread 
within the bounds of Christendom than it has been within 
the last fifty years, and never since time began have the 


- positive assertions of those who claim knowledge of and 


‘actual communication with departed spirits been more 


positive and rational than they have been in this same 
period. One peculiarity of the case is that the two 
phenomena of doubt and credence in their most marked 
forms are to be observed in the same person. When 
one has admitted the doubts engendered by science and 
has denied an infallible revelation, he may accept, on 
what seem to him to be rational grounds, evidence which 
seems to him valid and altogether credible; and this has 
often happened. But, after all, the faith precedes the 
reasons and impels us to search for them. We believe 
that man is immortal because we think he ought to be 
so. We cannot imagine any moral government in the 
affairs of this world which could be justified to the rea- 
son and the conscience if it were so ordered that all the 
life of mankind was to be delusive, that all our hopes, 
desires, and fond memories were to have no mean- 
ing. It is almost an impossible act of the imagination 
to conceive of Jesus as acquiring in his brief span of life 
an influence without a parallel in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and then to pass not only out of the world, but out 
of the universe as a moral force and a vivid manifesta- 
tion of the power of an endless life. 


The Hidden Life. 


Men, churches, classes, nations, are like icebergs, of 
which the part in sight represents only about one-tenth 
of the total bulk of the floating mass. Or they are like 
some plants whose bulk is mostly underground. Some 
part shows itself above the surface of the earth and re- 
joices in the sunlight; but the larger part creeps away 
in the damp soil among the mosses, and in the mould 
left by a thousand generations of plants that have lived 
before them. The real life is concealed. 

Much of the study of what we call the subliminal self 
is concerned mainly with abnormal manifestations of the 
hidden life. In hypnotism, somnambulism, hysteria, 
hallucination, and various other queer, unusual, and 
sometimes repellent revelations of the hidden life, dis- 
coveries are made, and some insight is gained. The 
oddities of human nature are classified, the queer freaks 
of mobs are noted, and the irresponsible doings of the 
lower nature, when the guardians of mind are off duty, 
are put on record. 

But there is a study of psychology more to the purpose, 
which begins, not with the morbid, the queer, the unnat- 
ural, and the unusual freaks of humanity, but rather 
with the normal, wholesome, and healthy elements of 
life which lie just as much out of the sight in common 
experience as do these other fantastic powers and eccen- 

oe is 
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tricities. When any one with serious purpose, apart 
from the whirl and bustle of life, attempts to take ac- 
count of his own power and to trace the boundaries of 
his own life, he will, according to his intelligence, be im- 
pressed with the mystery of his own being. We have 
been taught to believe in these scientific days that the 
mind, with all.its functions, is located in the brain and 
nerves, changes in which are accompanied by thought, 
feeling, and action. But when we take George Her- 
bert’s advice and look within ourselves, ‘‘and tumble 
up and down what we find there,’”’ we find ourselves and 
our spiritual possessions as elusive as is the spirit of 
life itself. Indeed, the way in which the writer of the 
Book of Job describes his search for the Almighty One 
might almost, without change, describe one’s search for 
his own soul. He says, ‘‘Behold, I go forward, but he 
is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him; 
on the left hand, where he doth work, but I cannot 
behold him: he hideth himself on the right hand, that 
I cannot see him.’”’ Nobody knows where he keeps his 
own character, in what receptacle his sentiments are 
packed away, the sources whence arise his emotion, 
and the tribunal from which his judgments proceed. 
One who is skilled in the art of introspection may easily 
do deliberately, and to good purpose, that which is often 
done in the excitement of delirium. He may sort out 
his principal sentiments, impulses, ambitions, judgments, 
and deliberate intentions, and personify them. He may 
catry on an argument between his conscience and his 
ambition, or between his ideal self and that Caliban of 
the soul, the brute beneath, which, being unchecked and 
untrained, will defile and deface the temple of the soul. 
He may bring his reason, his conscience, his love for 
others, and his honorable regard for himself into council, 
and hold converse with them on high subjects, as if 
they were independent personages. 

But when one becomes aware of these qualities and 
powers, and the uses of them, he becomes still more con- 
scious of recesses of his nature which he cannot pene- 
trate. The inspiration of the Lord, which is a candle in 
the soul of man, does not light up all the dark places 
and reveal their contents. Still, again, there are walls 
and barriers which hide no dark mysteries. They are 
translucent, and behind them shines the light. But, if 
there are doors, they do not open; if there are windows, 
they are not lifted; and he who is silently thinking in 
the house of his life, finds there even more mysteries 
than are suggested to him in the outer world where his 
active life goes on. 

That which is true of a single person is true of any 
group of persons that form an organic body, whether 
religious, social, or political. Itis for this reason that all 
Europeans of wide experience and insight, after the most 
intimate acquaintance with Orientals,—Hindu, Chinese, 
Japanese, or Malay,—confess that the real life of the 
Oriental is hidden. The truth is, it is so hidden 
from the Oriental himself that he cannot reveal it if he 
tries. Behind each personality, or included in his own 
nature, lies the history of his race for thousands of years. 
Into his making went the lives of a thousand ancestors. 
They are so wrought together that, in his conscious self, 
and in the front he turns to the world, they make a ra- 
tional whole which can be partially understood; but 
out of sight are things innumerable which make the 
difference between the Englishman and the Hindu, an 
American and a Chinaman. The study of these things 
which we are fairly beginning will, when developed, 
create a new science of education. It will give us new 
power to mould character, and will suggest ways in which 
all men and all nations may, by a course of common 
experiences, be brought in the best things to a common 
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ground of sympathy, and mankind be prepared to work 
together for everything which makes for the welfare of 
all men equally. 


Folded Wings. 


The hypothesis of evolution has changed many of our 
theological as well as our social and physical questions. 
We no longer discuss so freely the question, Are we 
immortals? as Are we progressives? Individuality consists 
in the free adjustment of ourselves to environment. 
The problem now before us is whether we are capable of 
continuous readjustment to new and enlarged environ- 
ments forever. Immortality marks the struggle to lift 
ourselves from lower to higher levels of purpose and ac- 
tion. It moulds over and carves anew our features. 
It ennobles the relations and uses of the body. It widens 
and expands living. The law of hunger is transformed. 
We live for ourselves by living for others. Our life is 
constantly rebegotten into that of the neighbor and into 
the life of God. We are born again. Here, then, is a 
sort of progress going on with which the life of the flesh 
does not always keep pace. ‘ 

We are to-day, and always have been, readjusting 

ourselves: that means that we are always dying; but 
we have been gaining at the same time a continuous 
victory over death. Shall we at the last fail? Will any 
fail somewhere ahead? Who will gain enough God-like 
power to put all death finally under foot? Science 
shows that, in the process of development, nature has 
thrown aside or worked over every organism as fast as 
she has brought it to an end of development. Man steps 
outside of the other forms of life in this alone, that he is 
capable of rebirth. Let this be clearly seen, that by the 
ethical life the individual becomes a succession of indi- 
viduals and begets himself anew. By these rebirths he 
becomes the equivalent of many generations. ‘That 
which, in lower-life organisms, required a succession of 
individuals, in man is accomplished by his rising con- 
tinuously from his dead self to higher states of self. . So, 
then, the question is whether our spirits, by their integral 
power of moral choice, shall at once enter the immortal 
life of truth, purity, and honor, which is indestructible. 
The ennobled soul creates its own environments, and so 
becomes a child of God. With a right character estab- 
lished, in our future must be evolved the beautiful, the 
useful, the abiding, the sublime. The final religion will 
come through the evolution of capacity for the beauti- 
ful, the true, and the good. The process that nature 
deals with is the eternal development of our individual 
lives in the All-embracing Life. By our union with God 
we transfer the question to the eternity of God himself. 
In the process of evolution, nature, intrusting to us the 
work of all the past ages, charges us to add our increment 
of attainment to heredity, and so make our own lives 
sublime. At every stage of life there is before us ig- 
norance to dispel, moral weakness to master, mental 
power to accumulate, ideals to win. Perfection is only 
approachable; and it is approachable only through better 
adjustments, and not through reiterations of the old. 
Man is morally adjusted to eternal growth. Food for 
perpetual moral and intellectual evolution is stored up. 
The universe is altogether, in every atom of it, converti- 
ble into food for ethical beings. Immortality is thus 
a prophecy involved in the moral making of man. 
Man stands so related, so inherently tending, as to be in 
himself a prophecy, not of perpetuity, as he is, but of 
higher states of being, under better conditions. 

Do we wish for immortality along present lines of 
struggle? Are we sure that nature has not great chap- 
ters of life that we have not yet seen, felt, or compre- 
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hended, but that some day we may feel and pass through 
eras of evolution as far out of our present ken as the but- 
terfly is above the worm from which it springs? Even 
in our physical life we see and experience the light only 
within a narrow range of color. Above and below these 
waves which excite vision are others innumerable that 
we have not yet seen. We are limited in the same way, 
only more sharply, in the field of sound. What is this 
great universe, beyond these limitations, into which we 
have not yet entered? 

The doctrine of progress is, after all, the great achieve- 
ment of our time. We are not the creatures of a God, 
but are parts of, or children of, God himself. ‘‘In him 
we live and move and have our being.” 

“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Can we have foregleams of another life? Not another — 
such life as this. But are there hints in us, or about us, 
of the next step in evolution? In reality, is not this 
whole discussion precisely such a foregleam? Who 
first suggested immortality? Who spoke to man, say- 
ing, Thou art not. of the beast alone, but of God? Do 
we not recognize that man as abnormal who has no am- 
bition for betterment? Folded wings,—it is this which 
troubles us. And, as we get more data to consider, 
we see more clearly the life that is to come, the great 
to-morrow. No one has yet solved the problem of 
origin any more than that of destiny. W. R. Greg, in his 
‘“‘Enigmas of Life,’’ says profoundly, ‘“This was de- 
signed to be an unsatisfying world.” It is at just this 
point that man marks his manhood. He is the one 
incompleted and unfinished being. 

How about the evil? Does this conception of immortal- 
ity exclude the wicked? Some one has defined the 
saints as those who, under discordant conditions, remain 
human, those who still retain a will and power to read- 
just themselves to betterment. Philosophy now refuses 
to believe in eternal evil. Evil is the incompleted. : 
“There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.” 


‘American Cnitarian Association. 


Easter. 


Easter brings toJus no argument, but a message of 
abundant life. It ought to have for us the inspiration 
of the immediate power of the resurrection. We mis- 
take immortality if we read it merely as a future promise. 
It is a present gift. It is not merely the offer of a hope. 
It ought to be the joy of a possession. The Christian 
lifé ought to be full of Easter days,—a perpetual renewal 
of purpose and of being from their temporal into their 
spiritual shape and power. } 

It is a superficial measuring of life that estimates it 
simply by its duration. Its abundance consists rather 
in its intensity, in its breadth and depth and height. A 
revelation of immortality does not greatly interest me 
if it merely means an infinite continuance of years. It 
is not altogether good tidings just to be told that we need 
fear no end to these burdened and misunderstanding lives 
of ours. Immortality is not a thing of time or place so 
much as of spiritual quality. It is not a matter of con- 
tinuance of life so much as of fulness of life. _ 

I prefer to think of immortality as existing not merel 
then, but now; not merely there, but here; not so mu 
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beyond as within. Did Jesus speak of immortality only 
as a mere future rising from the grave? Are we not all 
the time stretching the language of Scripture, and chang- 
ing the present tense into the future? ‘‘My sheep hear 

_ my voice,” said Jesus, and ‘‘I give them’’—not ‘‘will give 
them’”—“‘‘eternal life.” ‘‘This zs life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” We speak of going to a better world, but 
the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” gives no authority for that. Jesus 
prayed for a new government and spirit to come into 

’ this world, which will constitute it a new heaven and 
a new earth. He did not bid us look away from the 
things of time in order to discover the things of eternity. 
He did not expect us to find eternal life beyond the loves 
and experiences of this world, but in them and through 
them. Let us base our assurance of immortality not 
upon ‘‘proofs that do not prove,” but upon the fact of 
our present share in the eternal life of a changeless God. 
Shall we not perceive that the change which a man is 

- conscious of when he inherits eternal life is not in his 
prospects, but in himself; not that he shall live longer, 
but that he shall live differently? 

If we can attain to something of this thought of Jesus 
of immortality, as a spiritual condition rather than an 
everlasting monotony, shall we not be freed from the 
childish dream of heaven as a place? I think one of the 
causes of unbelief in immortality is to be found in the 
exceedingly uninteresting picture of the future which 
it has pleased some prosaic theologians to draw. The 
ordinary heavenly Jerusalem is not a city where I want 
to dwell. An everlasting jubilee would be a terrible 
bore. The spirit’s growth in vision and in activity, and 
the satisfaction of yearning love, are the things that 
make any hereafter worth while. ‘“Theologians,” said 
Dr. Hedge, ‘‘have discussed to satiety the question of 
endless suffering: when will theology face the question 
of endless happiness?” If there is any country which 
is less desirable than that wherein all the people are sin- 
ners, it must be the country where all the people are 
saints. How poor is the imagination that deprives us 
of spiritual variety! Is not the whole truth of the mat- 
ter revealed in the saying of Jesus, ‘‘For ye shall not say, 
Lo! here, lo! there, for the kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” We shall’ not attain unto the resurrection from 
the dead if we depend upon things done for us rather 
than on things done by us, upon what we are to get more 
than upon what we are to be. Just in proportion as our 
human nature rises in nobleness does it realize its im- 
mortality. As here and now it leaves behind selfishness 
and meanness and sordid aims, as it loves and hopes and 
aspires, its doubts disappear, the darkness breaks away, 
and the spirit knows its fellowship with a risen Christ. 

SamueEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


CLosE and constant interest is being taken in President 
Roosevelt’s discussion of national issues on his trip 
through the West. Mr. Roosevelt left Washington on 

April 1 for a tour through the country to the Pacific coast. 
_ He will be absent from Washington for about ten weeks, 

and will address a large part of the people of the West. 
_ Inhis s in the Auditorium in Chicago on the even- 


st Thursday, President Roosevelt roused an 
immense gathering to a warm demonstration of enthu- 
ism. He emphasized his views on the value of the 
mnroe doctrine as a safeguard of the position of the 

ted States in the western hemisphere, and pleaded 
usly for the construction of a great navy strong 

h to enforce that doctrine whenever its validity 
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should be questioned by a foreign power. The expres- 
sion of approval which came from the audience was so 
unmistakable as to indicate plainly the attitude of the 
public mind upon the specific question that was being 
discussed by the chief magistrate of the nation. 


ss 


ON the next day, in Milwaukee, President Roosevelt 
addressed the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of that city, and devoted his attention to the trusts. He 
emphasized and elaborated those views on the great eco- 
nomic problem of the day which he has heretofore ex- 
pressed, both in public speeches and in official communi- 
cations to Congress. After urging caution in dealing with 
the situation, Mr. Roosevelt said, in commenting on the 
so-called ‘‘anti-trust” legislation passed by the last 
Congress: ‘‘Those who are intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the new law will assuredly administer it in a 
spirit of absolute fairness and justice and of entire fear- 
lessness with the firm purpose not to hurt any corpora- 
tion doing a legitimate business,—on the contrary, to 
help it,—and, on the other hand, not to spare any corpo- 
ration which may be guilty of illegal practices or the 
methods of which may make it a menace to the public 
welfare. Some substantial good will be done in the 
immediate future. As the department gets fairly to 
work under the law, an ever-larger vista for good work 
will be opened along the lines indicated.” 


Js 


ANOTHER step in the judicial solution of the problem 
involving the rights of labor and capital was taken in 
St. Louis on Wednesday of last week, when Judge Elmer 
B. Adams of the United States District Court dissolved 
the temporary injunction which he had issued on March 
3, restraining certain labor organizations from ordering 
a strike on the Wabash Railway Company’s System. 
The preliminary injunction had been issued upon the 
application of the company on the ground that the labor 
unions had entered into a conspiracy to enforce recog- 
nition by the railway in violation of the federal law. 
This contention Judge Adams rejected with-the following 
statement: ‘‘After considering all evidence bearing upon 
the issue now under discussion, and carefully weighing 
the foregoing and all arguments of counsel, I am not 
able to find the existence of the conspiracy to secure a 
recognition [of the labor organizations] as charged.”’ 
Judge Adams also made a plea for the amicable settlement 
of the controversy, and suggested its reference to the 
Board of Arbitration provided for by the Act of Con- 
gress of 1898. The dissolution of the injunction%was 
regarded as a distinct victory for the labor unions: 


a 


AN interesting discussion is going on in the capitals 
of the European countries with reference to the unofficial 
report that King Edward VII. may visit Pope Leo XIII. 
on the occasion of his forthcoming visit to Rome. No 
official confirmation has been made of the report; but 
there is a persistent impression that the king has been 
seriously considering the advisability of paying a visit 
to the Vatican, partly as an indirect compliment to his 
Roman Catholic subjects. Such a visit, in view of the 
fact that King Edward would be a guest of King Victor 
Emmanuel II. of Italy while he is in Rome, would give 
rise to a variety of apparently insurmountable diplo- 
matic difficulties. The relations between the king and the 
pope in Rome are such that it will be practically impos- 
sible for a crowned visitor to the Quirinal to give official 
recognition to the Vatican as a political and temporal 
entity without causing grave offence at the Quirinal. 
Nevertheless, the forecasters of the projected interview 
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between King Edward and Pope Leo would have it that, 
with a little complaisance on the part of the King of 
Italy and with the aid of diplomatic fictions, such a 
meeting can take place without giving ground for com- 
plaint to the Italian government. 


rd 


Tuat the French administration expects some diffi- 
culty in enforcing the recent legislation against the re- 
ligious orders is shown by a statement which was made 
by Premier Combes to the Chamber of Deputies upon last 
Friday. In explaining his inability to accompany Presi- 
dent Loubet on his coming trip to Algeria, the French 
premier said the real obstacle to the original plan of the 
government was the threatening and violent attitude of 
the congregations. M. Combes added it was impos- 
sible to mistake the manner in which the friends of 
the congregations and the congregations themselves had 
received the action of the Chamber in voting to expel 
them from France. They were openly talking of violent 
resistance, said the premier; and, in the circumstances, 
the leaders of the Left had requested him not to absent 
himself from Paris. The execution of the new law has 
begun through the prefects in all the departments of 
France. In case of disobedience to the orders of the 
central power, the congregations are informed that they 
will be prosecuted by the police in the local courts. Some 
leniency will be shown to associations that are conduct- 
ing hospitals. 

Td 


No authoritative denial has been given to a recent 
report that the Canadian government is contemplating 
the beginnings of a Dominion navy, to serve as a part 
of the marine armament of the empire. In reply to a 
question on the subject in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons, at the end of last week, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
premier, characterized as premature and unauthorized 
the reports that the government is contemplating the 
construction of three third-class Canadian cruisers, one 
on the Atlantic, one on the Pacific, and one on the Great 
Lakes, the latter in the guise of a training ship. Sir 
Wilfrid, however, failed to touch the main issue in his 
denial of specific allegations; and the net result of the 
interpellation was a general impression in the House 
that the Dominion is actually considering a plan to es- 
tablish the nucleus of a navy. Such a plan, of course, 
could not be carried out without the consent and co- 
operation of the imperial government. No official 
expression of opinion on the project credited to the 
Canadian administration has been published either from 
Mr. Chamberlain or any other member of the British 
ministry. 


Brevities. 


Mormon and missionary are synonymous terms. 
Hence the steady spread of Mormonism in the Rocky 
Mountain States, where it threatens to control legislation, 
and hold the balance of power in politics. 


The sudden rise to wealth of ignorant people has made 
it possible for every superstition to get a new lease of life 
and an endowment. There is no dark corner of esoteric 
charlatanism that is not lighted up by a millionaire. 


In the dark corners of society, and in districts remote 
from the highways of travel, there still lingers belief in 
a personal devil who may appear at any time, belief in 
witches, in charms and other things which two hundred 
years ago were som avowed, but are now by many sup- 
posed to have passed away. 
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The ecclesiastical mosquitoes are now trying to annoy 
Dr. Rainsford because in Lenten week he has said things 
which are believed by leading scholars and taught by 
theological professors of the Episcopal Church. ‘The 
press gives circulation to such attacks merely because 
of the eminence of the person attacked. 


Dr. Hale was settled in Boston in 1856. He has re- 
cently passed his eighty-first birthday. Besides himself, 
Rev. S. H. Winkley, who was settled in 1846, is the only 
Unitarian minister remaining in Boston who was in ser- 
vice fifty years ago. In the United States the only 
other one is Rev. George M. Bartol of Lancaster, Mass., 
who was settled in 1847, and has yet no colleague. 


We have heard of two ways in which men tending to 
become drunkards received the check they needed. In 
the one case a man who did not know he was drunk talked 
freely about his private affairs, and a friend made a steno- 
graphic report for his benefit. In the other case a friend 
took a snap-shot, and showed him the picture. In both 
cases the victims were horrified to learn how easy it is for 
a man in drink to make an ass of himself without know- 
ing it. 

Charges are frequently made that rich sinners will not 
listen to the preaching of righteousness, and that min- 
isters in these days do not dare to tell the truth. The 
impression we get after long experience and wide obser- 
vation is that the preachers most highly respected and 
most ardently loved have been those who were persistent 
in the preaching of righteousness. But, in any given 
case, they knew what they were talking about. They 
were wise, prudent, cautious, discreet; but they told the 
truth at the right time, in the right place, and in the 
right way, and they were not afraid. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Northampton Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Mr. Kent, the minister of the Northampton church, 
has written me to correct the impression which was given 
while I was there last winter that the church had fallen 
into misfortune through no one’s fault, and had very 
little hold on the students. I therefore send at once his 


- own statement of the situation :-— 


‘“‘At the present time the number of Unitarian students 
in Smith College, as shown by the statement of religious 
preference made by the girls to the registrar, to which I 
have access, is 78. In addition there are about 30, di- 
vided between Universalists, Ethical Culturists, Sweden- 
borgians, and Jewesses, with some who state no prefer- 
ence, who might be expected to attend the Unitarian 
church to some extent. If you should visit our church 
on any Sunday morning, you would be sure of seeing at 
least 50 students, while the average attendance of stu- 
dents approaches closely to 100; and the number is stead- 
ily increasing. During the winter I held a series of even- 


ing services, which were attended by from 50 to 75 girls, 


which resulted in a number of girls who have previously 
attended other churches coming to me and saying that 
they should in future attend our church.” 

I am very glad to have the depressing statements which 
were made to me by various persons so corrected, al- 
though this does not affect my argument. Mr. Kent is 
evidently the right man in the right place. 

. . ' W. H. Lyon: 
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Easter Morning. 


ia A gentle tumult in the earth, 
. A murmur in the trees, 
An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze,— 
The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear spring, that we may know 
How soon the land, from side to side, 
Shall with this beauty glow. 


And ’tis by tokens faint as these, 
? O Truth that makest free! 

That thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be: 

Of higher faith and holier trust ; 
Of love more deep and wide; 

Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 


O truth of God, it is not ours 
Thy summer to foretell, 
Not ours to taste the fruit which now 
Doth in the blossom swell; 
But we are glad, and free of heart, 
That we thy spring have known: 
Well speed the days whose sweetest praise 
Is to be called thine own. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


A Little Girl’s World. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The little girl was scarcely seven. She had not yet 
arrived at the age of thought. She lived by sensation, 
emotion, and imagination. She felt a multitude of 
things she could not define or understand. Vague ideas 
surged into the heaven of infancy, still blue, and very 
near,—so near she could almost touch it with her hand. 
As yet she was too much a part of the world to be wholly 
The trees and hills and distant pros- 
pects were little more than an expansion of herself. 
They were friendly and familiar; and she felt with them 
a kind of ecstatic comradeship,—something like a bless- 
ing shared with universal nature. 

She was too simple and unsophisticated to think about 
their charm. She did not know beauty by its name. 
She only felt it. She was still a little savage with wood- 
land instincts. The world was a good place to play in, 
to roam about in. She had various dreams that pleased 
her infinitely. One was of going to live in the forest in 
the top of a tall tree. And many a night she imagined 
herself nesting in the leafy boughs among the birds, and 
rocked to sleep by the wind. 

The brook in the pasture was to her as important as 
the Mississippi. To cross it on stepping-stones was like 
the discovery of a new world. She was still a myth- 
maker; and her imagination had almost the power of 
projecting images and painting them vividly on the 
air. A certain crooked tree and old stump on the far 
side of the brook were transformed into a wild Indian 
scalping a beautiful white maiden. A whole red Indian 
epic was evolved out of this old stump. She saw the 
wicked gleam of the brave’s fierce eyes, and the long hair 
of the maiden he clutched in his hand, even in broad 
daylight. It required courage to pass that dead tree at 
any time of day. 

She never spoke of this to any one. She knew she 
would be laughed at if she confessed. There were dozens 
of things that came before her mind as pictures, or were 
suggested by the partly understood conversations she 
heard, that she never hinted to any one. These were 
the mysteries of her little life. Some of them puzzled 
her very much. She quite strained her little mind to 
grasp a completer knowledge of these things. Some- 
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times she felt growing pains in her head, so intense was 
the desire to understand. 

Still, no questions must be asked about the most inter- 
esting mysteries. She was conscious that the truth 
would not be learned by asking questions. The child’s 
secret, the child’s reticence, is sacred to the child. She 
dimly discerned that the mind must make its own dis- 
coveries, that she would in time grow up to larger con- 
ceptions. 

But it was not always thus that she strove after knowl- 


edge in the child’s blind way. Generally, she was content 


with foolish explanations of natural phenomena and 
abstract ideas, though she knew they were not true. 
She was content with her playmates,— the clouds, sun- 
beams, raindrops, snowflakes, rime pictures on the win- 
dow-pane, birds flying over, squirrels chattering in the 
trees, domestic animals. They all spoke to her in their 
own childish language. They told no lies. 

There were times of day that made her extremely 
happy,— her own time, especially, when the sun was 
setting clear after a warm afternoon, with a diffused 
brightness in all the air, barn swallows skimming about, 
and the hills aglow with a peculiarly rich depth of color 
over the woodland. Then vaguely she thought of God. 
She had heard it read out of the Bible that he walked 
in the garden in the cool of the day. Did he still 
continue at times to take walks on the earth, at that 
pleasant hour? and might she hope to meet him some 
time? ‘That wonderful Garden of Eden was a fascinat- 
ing subject of thought with her. She made inquiries as 
to its whereabouts, but was told that no one knew now 
where the garden was situated. She mused vaguely with 
a feeling of sorrow because it was lost. How foolish and 
careless of men to lose that beautiful garden where God 
once walked! Still, it remained to her as a possible pos- 
session, if it only could be found, like the country at the 
end of the rainbow where the bag of gold lies hidden. 

She had gained the idea that thunder is the voice of 
God. It seemed terrible that his voice should kill people 
and burn houses and destroy trees; but it seemed to 
accord well .with the theology she sometimes heard 
preached. God, she was told, was angry every day. 
Why was he angry, when he had made the world and all 
the people in it, and could do as he pleased about every- 
thing, could make grown-ups and children just what 
they ought to be, and could do away with all ugly and 
horrible things? There was a mystery about God she 
hoped to clear up when she was older. It was certainly 
terrible that one could not hide away from him, that his 
eye was always on one, both in the light and the darkness. 

But at times some simple feelings of love toward him, 
the great unknown, the mysterious one, welled up in 
her savage little soul. It would be good to feel that he 
was kind and loving toward motherless children and 
little naked birds before their feathers come. The popu- 
lar theology of the time did not influence her much; and 
there were certain people she knew, who were considered 
very good and pious, she positively disliked. She did 
not know whether she disliked them because of their 
piety or in spite of it. There was a great deal said at 
that time about being converted and getting religion. 
But such talk never made her feel that she wished to 
pass through those mysterious experiences. When she 
tried to get some light on what conversion really meant, 
she was more puzzled than ever. It did not seem to be 
at all like the mumps or measles. People were consid- 
ered very wicked who did not pass through this process, 
and yet there was no plain means of finding out just 
what it meant. 

The denunciations of some of the very vehement 
preachers she sometimes heard rather frightened her, 
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though it was an exciting exercise. She was in terror 
lest they should single her out as an awful example. She 
trembled lest they should speak her name right out in 
meeting, and the impulse sometimes was to creep under 
the seat and hide. 

The conversation she sometimes heard on moral 
topics puzzled her very much. ‘There was a great deal 
of talk about a certain person who had made ‘‘a false 
step,” had gone aside, had ‘‘backslid,”’ etc. She won- 
dered very much what it might mean, but she asked no 
questions. It would have been too humiliating to ac- 
knowledge that she did not understand these allusions: 
She concluded, finally, that the person in question had 
fallen down a bank and broken his leg; but, seeing him 
soon after, walking about as usual, she was greatly be- 
fogged, and mused on the question long without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion. 

Her little world was very full and crowded, but still 
she was almost a baby. ‘The pain of ignorance was at 
times a positive and real pain. There were so many 
things she longed to know, and her capacity was so 
limited. There seemed to be very few people in the 
world who could tell things ‘‘truly true” to a child, and 
this longing for truth was one of the earliest passions 
developed in her little soul. She forgot these things 
when she was out of doors. Then she would throw herself 
on the ground, burying her face in the grass, to feel the 
heart-beat of mother earth. Oh, what joy it was, what 
pure sensuous bliss,—the good smell of the Clover, the 
fresh wind in tangled locks, the warm caress of the sun! 
Oh, how delicious, how supremely, rapturously good it 
all was! She did not think, but simply tingled with 
the emotion of being alive. The feeling that all things 
were alive as she was, and could respond to her, came 
in some strange way to her mind, grew into a belief. 
From it she instinctively framed two great divinities,—the 
earth and the sky. She never said to herself, ‘“They 
are beautiful, they are loving and good”; but in her 
ignorant, outreaching little soul she loved them rap- 
turously. They were not too old or too rigorously 
grown up to refuse to play with her at times. She would 
stretch her arms to the sky, her face turned upward, 
until she seemed to rise on invisible wings to those far- 
away blue depths where the stars swam, floating so near 
she could hear the rhythm of their motion and catch 
a message from their long darting beams. By holding her 
breath, she seemed to suspend herself in space, until at 
last she tumbled back into the grass at the foot of the old 
apple-tree. 

The sky was the higher God. ‘The earth, too, was 
God, but a lower divinity, not to be compared with the 
great brooding one that sometimes came down of a night 
and enclosed her as in a tabernacle of safety, bringing 
a delicious sense of protection and sweet childish dreams. 
She knew no mythology. No one had ever spoken to 
her of these things. No preacher had ever mentioned 
the earth God and sky God to the people,—those divini- 
ties so good and kind and gentle and loving. She had 
no sense of sin before them. At night, if she thought 
of them, they gave her courage; for she was mortally 
afraid of the dark. , 

The child had a little playhouse under a wide-spread- 
ing maple-tree, a round-topped dome of verdure. It 
was simply a circle of stones to simulate a front yard, 
a rude little house built of bits of wood, with shelves to 
hold broken crockery, and an ill-conditioned family of 
rag dolls, with flat heads and charcoal features, sitting 
around pretending ‘‘tea party.” But the greatest 
treasure of all was the section of a split hollow log form- 
ing an imaginary boat. In this she spent hours and days 
sailing on a sea of fancy. She had never seen the real 
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sea or any large body of water, but her imaginary one 
was far better than the reality. Rocking in her boat 
under the big maple, she visited all the continents and 
islands described in her little geography book. She 
landed at every port, saw and traded with all the people, 
lived in palm-groves, wandered in jungles, climbed great 
mountains where wild beasts roamed, saw all the big 
snakes that especially fascinated and horrified her child- 
ish soul. Oh, the unspeakable bliss of those trips in her 
hollow log, sailing on dry land to all the fairy isles and 
magic seas! What possession of later life ever: could 
equal in value that rude bit of wood that rocked so easily 
on the grass, and so quickly bore one away from all the 
bothersome and puzzling things of the actual world) 

But this phase of the child’s life came to an end when 
one’ day, while rambling alone a country road, she sud- 
denly felt, as she thought, something give way in her 
head, something obstructive and narrowing, that be- 
longed to the first phase of development. Afterward 
all things were clearer and easier to her perception. She 
was no whit less ignorant, but a new capacity for seeing 
and knowing had awakened in her. Her rag-dolls were 
no longer ‘‘really and truly alive”; her hollow log was 
no longer a veritable boat wet by the waves of all seas. 
She had taken her first bite of the apple of the tree of 
knowledge. She had dropped some of her playthings on 
the shore of the illimitable sea of eternity, where we spend 
our first years, and had begun to travel inland toward 
the beckoning mountains. 

New York. 


The Roman Chapters of Saint Paul’s Life. 


BY G. M. HAMMELL. 


If Saint Peter was the first pope; Saint Paul was, as 
Friedrich Nietzsche says, the first Christian, the real 
inventor of Christianity. Roman Catholicism recog=_ 
nizes the coequality of the apostle to the Jews and the 
apostle to the Gentiles (their statues stand side by side 
at St. Peter’s, in St. John Lateran, and in St. Paul-with- 
out-the-Walls), but assigns to the fisherman an ecclesi- 
astical sovereignty which it denies to the tent-cloth 
maker. Even in St. Paul’s Church, that superb basilica 
which has been erected on the place where pious Lucina 
burned.the headless body of the martyr missionary,—it is 
Saint Peter who occupies the front place in the matchless 
gallery of popes of the One, Holy Catholic, Apostolic 
Church. 

Not far away, however, from the majestic basilica there 
is a little chapel, erected in 1568, and now used as chapel 
of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, on the facade of 
which is a quaint little bas-relief representing the two 
apostles in the act of saluting each other, the last kiss of 
peace on the eve of their martyrdom; for, according to 
the tradition, it was on this place that they parted prior 
to their execution as enemies of the Roman state. Peter 
died in the arena of the Circus Neronis on the Vatican 
Hill, and Paul died at the place called ‘‘The Three 
Fountains.” 

One’s main solicitude in visiting these sacred places —~ 
if, indeed, they may be called sacred—is to disengage 
historic fact from ecclesiastic tradition. A devout Ro- 
man Catholic, a Catholic of a medieval habit of mind, 
will probably accept every tradition on the ground that 
it must be true, or it could never have originated; but 
a Protestant, whose religion is regarded by Catholicism 
as the product of modern rationalism, will probably re- 
pudiate all the tradition, and look upon the holy spots 
with a very perfunctory reverence, or, perhaps, with 
that interest which is the legitimate expression of re- 
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any devotee, whatever the nature of his cult. 


It is certain, however,:that Paul came to Rome, and 


that for a period of two years he taught in his own 
hired house, and that he was beheaded. It is equally 
certain that Peter was executed in the arena of the circus 
on the slopes of Vaticanus; but there is less tradi- 
tion in the stories that have come down to us about 

Paul, and much more of simple, human interest. 

_ And so one goes to the places associated with his career 
with less awe, it may be said, than to St. Pudenziana, 
where, it is said, the table still stands at which Peter 
first ‘‘read mass.” The Confessio at St. Paul’s is not so 
awful as the Confessio of St. Peter under the awful dome 
that crowns the papal basilica; for Saint Peter, it must be 
remembered, has ‘‘the keys” of the kingdom of heaven, 
and it was to him, according to the Papal Church, that 
Jesus said, ‘‘Thou art Pietro, and on this pietra I will 
build my church.”’ If one is to test the logia of Jesus 
by their accordance with the fundamental simplicities 
of his ethics and his theology, it must be confessed that 
this saying savors of an after-ecclesiastical evolution. It 
does not impress one with a sense of fitness; for, in the 
first place, it can hardly be supposed that on an occasion 
such as is described Jesus would deliberately perpetrate 
a pun,—a mere play on a name, and, in the second 


_ place, it is not likely that he whose gospel was the 


gospel of the ‘‘kingdom of heaven’’—a political régime 
of which he as descendant of King David was to be head — 
would deliberately declare himself to be the founder of 
a “‘church.”’ 

No, Paul is not the head of a church, but he is the 
inventor of Christianity,— of Christianity as an ecumenic 
and liberal faith, in which lie all the germs of the most 
liberal society; and his disciples are not the ecclesiastics, 
but those free spirits who, whether ‘‘in church”’ or ‘‘out 
of church,” are governed by principles whose sanctions 
are those of an ideal society organized on the basis of 
brotherhood. 

If Paul came to Rome with a fully developed univer- 
salism, it was confirmed by the larger outlook which he 
had while in contact with the sources of Roman imperial- 
ism. And so one stands upon that spot where he en- 
tered Rome with unique thrill of nerve and emotion of 
spirit, for it marked the boundary between two domains 
of his life. It is now easily identified, though tourists 
seldom see it; and the Roman cabman hurriedly passes 
it op his way to the Catacombs and the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella. However, on a wall there is the legend, ‘‘An- 
tica Porta Capena”; and, beneath a wine-shop, within 
the gate, one may see by aid of a candle (fee!) the foun- 
dations of that ancient portal in the old Servian wall 
through which Paul entered the city of the Cesars. 
From afar on the hills, coming up the Appian Way, he 
would have his first view of the capital of the empire, 
and for miles he would walk along a way bordered by 
villas of Roman citizens; but at the gate he would enter 
the city itself, and, lifting his eyes, would see, near at 


hand, the Palatine, that hill on which Roma Quadrata ~ 


had been located, on which Augustus had been born, on 


which imperial palaces rose in majesty. 


Passing along the Sacred Way, he would see the Forum 
Romanum, august in architecture and majestic in associ- 
ation. 
_ From this imposing scene he passed in due time to 
that ‘‘hired house,’ in which, according to the author 
of ‘‘the Acts,” he spent ‘two whole years,” teaching and 

reaching. It is not now certain where that house was. 
It is certain that it was not in the Corso, nor in the house 


_ near Ponte Garibaldi; for the site on the Corso in Paul’s 
z time was;occupied by a structure the public character 
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of which made it impossible as a ‘‘lodging,” and the 
house near the Ponte is not a first-eentury house. And 
so it is most probable that it lay in the Jewish Ghetto, 
and that it was swept away in the Neronic flood of fire. 

The Mamertine prison still stands, and one may de- 
scend into the awful depths where the apostle lay dur- 
ing the second captivity, and endeavor to reproduce the 
moods of the splendid old man whose gospel was em- 
bodied in the phrase that God is not God of Jews only, 
but God of Gentiles. 

- Paul’s direct influence on Rome, of course, was not 
immediate, and not widely diffused; but on the Palatine 
he stood face to face with Cesar, a citizen of the empire, 
face to face with the emperor. And we know that in 
such presence the imperial soul of the first Christian as- 
serted itself in all majesty of transfigured manhood. 
What did he say? We do not know. But we have 
cause to believe that from Nero’s judgment hall he 
emerged acquitted. He had done nothing worthy of 
bonds or of death. Bonds, however, had made it possible 
for him to preach at Rome under protection of the em- 
pire, the hostile scheme of the Hebrew priesthood react- 
ing upon itself. That which had been designed as a 
‘‘hindrance”’ had turned out to be a ‘‘furtherance.”’ 

To Saint Paul, quick to see the hand of God that 
would present itself as a manifestation of the Divine 
Providence, it would confirm a faith that in its essence 
was a philosophy of life,and take rank among the ‘‘reve- 
lations” that are all the more convincing because they 
are made when the mind is wide awake and all the 
faculties clear. To Paul his Roman days were lumi- 
nous with broader conceptions of the divine adminis- 
tration of affairs. He was no longer a provincial. His 
gospel had become imperial,. but not secular; for his 
dream of Christianity was not an ecclesiasticism, a 
hierarchy. It was a cosmopolitan society, in which all 
men were to realize their unity in that Man whose mes- 
sage was that of a spirit whose life was lived in the spirit 
of sonship to God. 

It is not the spirit of Saint Paul which inspires Cathol- 
icism,— I mean Roman Catholicism, for Roman Catholi- 
cism is the organization of priesthood,— nor is it the real 
spirit of Saint Peter; for even Saint Peter, however va- 
riable, was heart-loyal at last to the doctrine of fra- 
ternity, of equality. Roman Catholicism suppresses the 
ecumenic spirit of the apostle to the nations, and imposes 
a bondage which is as foreign to the ‘‘gospel”’ as is slav- 
ery to the Declaration of Independence. 

And so it is significant that the ‘‘Pia Societa di 5. 
Girolamo per la diffusione dei Santi Vangeli’’ does not 
publish the Epistles of Saint Paul, contenting itself with 
the publication of the Holy Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is also significant that the words which 
fell upon the soul of Luther while ascending the Scala 
Santa were those ancient Hebrew prophetic utterances 
which Paul made the thesis of his Epistle to the Romans, 
—‘‘The just shall live by faith.” 

RomE, ITALY. 


Reason and Faith. 


Reason may deduce her conclusions, but faith will still 
chant her triumph song; hope, undaunted, will still paint 
the future in bright colors; aspiration, mounting on 
swift wing, will still seek its eternal source; and the soul, 
gazing along the majestic vista of the everlasting years, 
will still vision the throne of God. 

Reason concerns itself with the real: faith, with the 
ideal. Reason sees the fact: faith beholds the vision. 
Reason gathers the stones for the altar: faith kindles the 
fire. Reason builds the walls of the temple: faith wor- 
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ships at the shrine. Reason stands afar off, and meas- 
ures the mountain: faith climbs to the summit, the white 
light of the rising sun illuminates her forehead, and to 
her prophetic gaze the heavens are opened. And, when 
the vision of God breaks upon the soul, and the thought 
of God surges in tumultuous waves to the brain, then the 
eye takes on exaltation, the voice exultation, and the 
man becomes, not only consciously God-encompassed, 
but God-possessed. Then shall the lamp of faith burn 
brightly; then shall the wilderness blossom fair as a 
garden of the Lord; then shall the soul come into its own; 
then shall Creator and Created, the Cause and the Effect, 
clasp hands; then for that soul shall be realized the essen- 
tial and eternal unity of the human and the divine, and 
with Jesus it can say, ‘‘ I and the Father are one.” 

The Nazarene, fully corfscious of his approaching death, 
said to his disciples: ‘‘Ye shall be scattered every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone; and yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me.” Alone, and yet 
not alone; for, in that supreme moment, when life’s tide 
is ebbing and the darkening shadows gather, to all who 
are consciously the sons and daughters of the living God, 
he, the Father, the infinite Sustainer of the universe, 
the All, is ever present, upholding and enfolding. To 
believe that he will continue to do so is the essence of 
faith. And the loyal soul. touches its highest note when 
it can say, ‘‘ But not my will, O Lord, but thine, be done.” 
Wilham D. Little. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Consummation. 


BY REV. PETER H. GOLDSMITH. 


“Eli, Elf, lama sabachthanf?” 

The sky was black with boding tempest cloud 
That gathered soft and deadly as a shroud 

To chill his soul in lonely agony. 

“My God, hast thou indeed forsaken me?” 

The earth turned ghastly wan, a murmur loud 
Swept billow-like athwart the surging crowd. 
“Alone? yea, once in all eternity?” 

His mortal cry set back the ages’ flight; 

Time paused ; the trembling orb reeled in amaze! 
Then songs of angels, frozen by that Night 
Which strove to vanquish Day, quick burst to praise, 
As from his lips there rose to heaven’s height, 
“*Tis finished, done, my work, to end of days!” 


Is Christ Alive? 


BY REV. ARTEMAS JEAN HAYNES. 


If there is any time when one feels the desire of the 
saints, it is at Easter. The tide of immortal hope is 
then at its full. That man is saved by hope is a 
truth as old as the Epistles of Paul. Easter is the me- 
morial of that beautiful love that refused to consider 
Jesus as one dead. ‘‘Divine power of love!’’ wrote 


Renan. ‘‘Sacred moments in which the passion of a 
hallucinated woman gives to the world a resurrected 
God!’ = 


- The essential thought of Easter is that love can never 
die. Things sweep by and on: love remaineth. Though 
the stone were so heavy that a legion of angels could not 
move it, love would cleave it asunder, and come forth 
from the tomb. What blindness when men say of the 
old, sweet stories—the nursery tales of the childhood 
of the race —that they are myths and legends, and there- 
fore untrue! There is no tale of such wild fancy that it 
does not root itself in some age-long impulse or yearning 
of the human heart. It is the finest rapture of spiritual 
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daring when some soul dares scorn death, and declare 
that it will never die. Though the floods of death roll - 
in, they can never quench love. ¢ ol 

But there are timid souls who would have some cer- 
tainty to which they may cling. Easter means nothing 
to them, unless they can figure out their problem to the 
last fraction. They would have one come back from the 
dead. The splendid daring of the enterprise does not 
appeal to them. To go forth into that ow land of 
mystery, with the indefinable longing of the born advent- 
urer, who goes to explore a strange continent, careless 
whether it bring him death or fame, if only it prove a 
field on which to test his manhood,—this is the heroism 
of the man who is worthy the opportunities of the age- 
less life. 

Easter brings both the heroism and the cowardice of 
human life to the surface. Strong men whine over death, 
and talk of the comforts of Easter. Have we entirely 
loststhe fortitude of Paganism? Is it possible that Chris- 
tianity, instead of making us scornful of death, has weak- 
ened us into cowardice? What would Jesus say if he 
could witness the so-called Christian funeral? Why 
does the minister think he must dash his voice with tears 
during the ceremony? Is it such a terrible thing to die? 
Have our hearts become so fat that they cannot throb 
like beating drums, urging us on to the untried issues of 
death? Shall we throw aside the sword of Cyrano, and 
solace ourselves with a mumbling priest? Talk! talk! 
talk! and all about the sweet comforts of Easter! ‘‘Sile, 
et philosophus esto!’’ We are debtors to the Romans as 
well as to the Jews. 

Let us be brave enough to admit that there is no cer- 
tainty of a future life. Yet somehow we trust and dare. 
We trust, even though no immortal ray of certainty lies 
across life’s battlefield. We will strive for our faith, 
and that makes the glory of the contest. The moment 
that faith becomes certainty, the true glory depatts. 
It is mystery that makes life fascinating,—not all mys- 
tery, but just enough. Sufficient light shines through 
the clouds, even on the darkest day, to enable us to walk 
over all the common ways of life. Clouds are not such 
bad things. They give us rain, and have their uses of 
beauty as well as those of utility. 

““My own hope is a sun will pierce 
e thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
*. That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 


That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


Truly, this is a sublime hope, but only a hope,—a hope, 
however, that makes joyous our Easter. It were worth 
dreaming about, even if it were false. Even if death 
ends all, it is not the part of brave men to cry out in 
despair. Thousands have fallen like heroes, fighting 
for their homes to the last, uncheered by any Christian 
hope. Shall we be less heroic than they, even with all 
the precious associations of Easter to inspire us? Shall 
we not dare trust that Christ is alive, and fling ourselves 
in faith against the drawn swords of death? Is not this 
the true spirit of Easter? 

But all this is of faith, and leaves our question unan- 
swered: ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?”’ 
reasonably well during the night, but in the morning” 
— And here ends the journal of Sir Walter Scotts 
What about the morning? Will the broken sentence ever 
be completed? If we cannot answer with certainty, may 
we not at least gather up every little fragment of evi- 
dence? No question is of such vital interest as this 
question of Easter: ‘‘If a man die, shall he live again?” 
Even the very question is a kind of evidence for the 
reality of the ‘‘eternal life.’ What a splendid imagination 
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of the soul! What secret power enables us to live down 
ten thousand generations of death? Is it not the death- 
less hunger of the soul for God? Everywhere, and at 
all times, men have been stirred by dim. imaginings, 
foregleams of immortality. ‘‘My heart crieth out for 
God, for the living God.” As the thirst of the body is 
a pledge of the existence of water, so isgthe thirst of 
the soul a kind of evidence — strong to the extent that 
one feels the thirst—of the immortal life. Philosophy has 
made too little of this soul-thirst, which is the inspira- 
tion of such poems as the ‘‘Intimations’’ of Wordsworth 
and the ‘‘In Memoriam”’ of Tennyson. 

It appears to-day as though science would yet have 
something definite to say concerning this problem of the 
future life. Those who have followed the investigations 
of the Society of Psychical Research will not be hasty to 
scoff at the suggestion that science may speak the word 
that shall actually demonstrate the reality of a future 
life. It stands one in hand to be modest when predict- 
ing the limitations of science. So great a man as Comte 
learned that lesson. ‘‘Distant bodies,’’ he once wrote, 
“accessible to no sense but that of vision, will never admit 
of researches deserving to be called positive in any other 
of their phenomena than extension and motion.” It 
seems plain that no age is without its lessons of humility. 
Comte’s prediction was followed by the invention of the 
spectroscope. Every prophecy of limitation is doomed 
to be shot through and through by the beams from some 
spectroscope of fulfilment. We hold many things in 
that dim region of our mental horizon: truths we call 
them, looming up with vast shaping probability. Who 
dare predict that we may not yet discover some spiritual 
spectroscope that will absolutely demonstrate to us the 
existence of God and the reality of a future life! 

New Haven, Conn. 


Spiritual Life. 


For whoever would be fairer, illumination must begin 
in the soul. The face catches the glow only from that 
side.—Wiullhiam C. Gannett. 

oe 


To me it is the truest and the most gloriously beauti- 
ful solution of the riddle of the universe to believe that 
God has knit it together in the bonds of law, and breathed 
into it spiritual life to the end.—Richard A. Armstrong. 


rd 


You need God in the very things that seem to separate 
you from him. You must seek him in the very places 
where the misery of life seems to be that he is not. You 
must question the stoniest paths for streams of water.— 


Phillips Brooks. ‘3 


I do not know that martyrdom will prove any harder 
than that discipline which renders us quick to forgive, 
which can look upon the success of a rival with loving 
pleasure, which can maintain a guileless integrity in 
the minute transactions of life-——George Brown. ~ 

& 


_ It is just as athletic a performance to wrestle with the 
princes of the darkness of this world as to wrestle with 
a champion. It needs just as rigorous a training to pull 
against circumstances as to pull against time. It ap- 
pears not unreasonable that the supreme interest of an 
immortal soul should have from a man as much attention 
and development as a man gives to his legs or his muscle 
or his wind.—Francis G. Peabody. 

Sia 
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Easter. 


Like a meteor, large and bright, 
Fell a golden seed of light 

On the field of Christmas night 
When the Babe was born, 


Then ’twas sepulchred iti gloom, 
Till above his holy tomb 
Flashed its everlasting bloom,— 
Flower of Easter morn! 
—John B, Tabb 


Che Pulpit. 


The Significance of Easter. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The angel said unto them, Be not afraid; ye seek Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was crucified. He is not here; he is risen.— Mark i. 6. 

If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things that are 
above.— Col, iii. 1. 


The theme suggested by these two texts is: ‘‘Christ 
is risen. Let us rise with him.’’ No theme could be 
more fitting for Easter. To the liberal Christian, Easter 
comes with a peculiarly large and beautiful significance. 
Easter is very old. It is much older than Christianity. 
Whether one may fittingly keep it or not does not de- 
pend very much upon his creed or his theology. It 
depends much more upon a sentiment of the heart. 

Long before Christianity was born, the heart of man 
had felt joy and gladness at the return of the spring, and 
in many nations and lands had celebrated that gladness 
by great religious festivals of joy and thanksgiving 
and music and worship. When Christianity came on 
the scene, it did the same. It took this beautiful spring 
festival, which the rejoicing, the uplooking, the wor- 
shipping heart of man had created, and made it a festival 
of the Christian Church, associating it, as was fitting, 
with its thought of the resurrection of Christ. It is 
this large historic significance that Easter has to us 
as Unitarians. Thus you see that, if Easter does not 
mean exactly the same to us that it does to most Chris- 
tians around us, its meaning to us is not smaller, but, 
we think, larger,—not newer, but older. And we think 
it is not less deep, not less true, not less rich in spiritual 
significance, not less helpful to the religious life. 

Let me be a little more specific in pointing out just 
what its meaning to us is. First, Easter is our spring 
festival of joy and hope,—that joy and hope which 
comes with the passing away of winter and the renewal 
of life in the physical world. The sun comes back from 
his journey to the far-away south. The snow and ice 
are melted. ‘The streams are unlocked, and make music 
once more among the hills. The grass becomes green. 
The birds return, and begin to sing their mating songs. 
The flowers peep from the sod. The warm air invites 
us out into the parks, the groves, the fields, to catch the 
smile and welcome the growing loveliness of the spring. 
Everything is full of the spirit of joy and hope, because 
it is the resurrection season in nature, because it is the 
season when everywhere buds are swelling and germs 
are starting and new life is appearing. How can the human 
heart be otherwise than glad at such a time? How 
can it be otherwise than full of hope? And in its hope 
and joy how can it do otherwise than remember God 
in songs of gratitude and praise as the kind power that 
has wakened the earth from its winter’s sleep and by 
his touch given new life to all nature? This, then, is 
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the first meaning of Easter to us. Easter is our hope 
festival, our joy festival, because it is our festival of 
gratitude and thanksgiving for the new life of God that 
comes to us in the beauty and glory of the spring. ' 

Second, Easter is our Immortality Sunday. Why? 
Because we believe in immortality. We believe that 
man was made, not for a brief day, but for eternal years. 
We believe that what we call death is sleep, is transition, 
and that beyond it is life, and evermore life. Winter 
seems the death of nature. But after it comes spring; 
and, when spring arrives, we see that nature was not 
dead, but only sleeping. We think this is a symbol, 
a prophecy. The new life of the spring typifies—al- 
ways has typified to man, and doubtless always will— 
a life for the soul beyond the winter of death. 


“Shall the rose bloom anew, and shall man perish? 
Shall goodness sleep in the ground, 
And the light of wisdom be quenched in the dust? 


This winter, too, shall pass away; 
They also shall live and bloom again; 
Beauty shall spring out of ashes, and life out of death.” 


It is this splendid faith, native to the human soul, 
that Easter means to us. 

Does any one say, Why connect Jesus with this faith? 
I reply: Can any one be oblivious of the fact that the 
most impressive teacher of immortality that the world 
ever saw was Jesus? No other religious teacher in all 
the world’s history ever did so much to make clear the 
great thought that our life, our higher life, is one with 
the life of God,—so that so long as God lives we must 
live also. We are not simply God’s creatures: we are 
his children,—partakers of his nature, therefore par- 
takers of his eternity. Such is Christ’s teaching. Man 
is deathless because divine. Partaking of the nature of 
God,—one with the life of God,—how can death touch 
him? So, then, we gladly and gratefully associate our 
Immortality Sunday with Jesus, our elder brother, our 
great and honored teacher, who by his gospel did so much 
to bring life and immortality to light for us and all men. 
Not to do this would seem most unnatural, as well as 
most ungrateful. 

This brings us to a third thought connected with 
Easter, which I want especially.to dwell upon to-day. 
I referred to the thought expressed in the two Scripture 
texts quoted of the ‘‘risen Christ,’ and our duty to 
‘‘rise with Christ.” Perhaps no thought connected 
with Easter is more inspiring or helpful than this, if we 
can really understand it and enter into its spirit. 
expression, ‘‘Christ is risen,” or ‘‘Christ rose from the 
dead,” seems at first sight very simple, and capable 
of but one meaning. But a little thought will show us 
that it may have several meanings. 

First, it may mean a literal physical resurrection,— 
the thought that Christ’s flesh-and-blood body rose from 
the tomb, and ascended on high. The creed of one of 
the great churches of Christendom says, ‘‘Christ did truly 
rise from the dead, and took again his body, wherewith 
he ascended into heaven.” ‘The creed of another of the 
great churches declares; ‘‘Christ did truly rise from the 
dead, and took again his body, with flesh and bones, 
wherewith he ascended into heaven.” ‘The difficulties in 
the way of this interpretation are, to say the least, very 
serious. ' 

In the first place, what are we going to do with the 
physical body of Christ when we get it to heaven? We 
suppose heaven to be a home of spiritual existences. 
Are we, then, to suppose that in the midst of the spirits 
inhabiting that world, all clad in what Paul calls their 
spiritual bodies, Jesus has his place, clad in gross material 
flesh? Surely, that would be to make him less favored 
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than the rest. It would be to place him in bondage, 
from which the rest, we must suppose, are free. Why 
should Jesus be doomed to carry his cumbersome phys- 
ical body to the spirit world? Is he less worthy of 
freedom than the other inhabitants of that bright sphere? 

Moreover, have we any right to believe that it is pos- 
sible for a boty of flesh and bones to enter heaven? ‘The 
Bible expressly tells us it is not. Says Paul, ‘‘Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.”” So then, accord- 
ing to Paul, it could not have been the literal physical 
body of Christ that rose and ascended on high. I know 
many say, It is in this physical resurrection of Christ that 
we have an assurance of our own resurrection. If 
Christ did not rise bodily, how do we know: we shall 
rise? The reply to this is very plain. The resurrection 
of Christ’s body, if it proved anything, could only prove 
the resurrection of our bodies. But who wants our 
physical bodies to rise and go to heaven? And then, 
when we got them there, what should we do with them? 
If heaven is a spiritual existence, we should have no use 
for them. We should simply be cumbered by them. 
When we talk about our material bodies rising and going 
to heaven, we are met with the same Scripture declara- 
tion that we were met with when we thought about 
Christ’s material body going to heaven,—‘‘Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” . 

But there is another view of the resurrection of Christ 
that has far fewer difficulties. This view is that it 
was not the physical body of Christ—his body of flesh 
and blood and bones—that rose: it was the spirit, the 
soul, the real Christ. According to this view, we do not 
know what became of his fleshly body; nor does it matter, 
as it will not matter what may become of our fleshly 
bodies when we die. It was the spiritual Christ, the 
soul, the conscious intelligence, that rose and ascended 
to heaven. Just what was the view of the immediate 
disciples, it is difficult to tell. The Gospel accounts do 
not seem to agree with one another. They seem to 
have been written by men who did not quite understand 
what was the real condition of things. Some of the in- 
cidents given in the Gospels seem to indicate that Jesus 
appeared to his disciples in a real flesh-and-blood body,— 
a body that could be touched and handled. On the 
other hand, there are other incidents reported which 
seem to'-show that what appeared to them was not a 
material body, but only something having its semblance. 
For example, we are toJd that on one occasion, when one 
wished to touch the risen Christ, he shrank away, and 
said, ‘‘Touch me not.” We are told that at one time 
he appeared suddenly in a room when the doors were 
shut. At another time he is represented as walking 
and talking with two of his intimate disciples a long time, 
and they do not recognize him. By and by they do 
recognize him, and he ‘‘vanishes out of their sight.” 
He appears to Mary Magdalene; and she takes him for 
the gardener, even after he speaks. He appears to the 
eleven upoti a mountain, ‘‘but some doubted.” He 
appears to certain of his disciples; and they think he is 
‘“‘a spirit,” and are ‘‘terrified.”” Again we read, ‘‘As 
they were looking, he was taken up, and a cloud received 
him out of their sight.” 

Now- these statements are not such as can be applied 
to a real flesh-and-blood body. The real body that the 
disciples had known so intimately they would not again 
and again have failed to recognize, when they were with 
it and talking to it. A real body of flesh and bones does 
not appear in rooms when the doors are shut, and sud~ 
denly vanish out of men’s sight when they are looking 
at it. These accounts seem very clearly to show that 
the writers were by no means certain that the being 
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they were telling about was a real flesh-and-blood man. 
They were quite as much of the opinion that he was a 


spiritual being who could change his appearance at 
will, and could appear and vanish as he chose, unham- 
pered by ordinary bodily conditions. 


But it is not until we get to Paul that we find the 


clearest light. Paul explains with great minuteness 
just what he understands all resurrection to be,—just 
what he understands to be the relations of the physical 
to the spiritual, the earthy to the heavenly. According 
to his thought the physical body is not raised. ‘That 
perishes in the earth, where it is laid. What lives and 
rises to the heavenly world is the spirit, clad in what he 
calls its ‘‘spiritual body.” A large part of the fifteenth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians is de- 
voted to elucidating this subject. ‘‘Some one will say,” 
he writes, ‘‘How are the dead raised up, and with 
what bodies do they come?” ‘‘Thou foolish one,” he 
answers, ‘‘thou sowest not the body that shall be. 
There are bodies terrestrial and bodies celestial; but 
the glory of the terrestrial is one, and the glory of 
the celestial is another. . . . So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. ‘There is a natural body, and there is 


a spiritual body. ... As we have borne the image of the 


earthy, so shall we also bear the image of the heavenly. 

. . . This corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. . . . Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. . But when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying which is written, Death shall 
be swallowed up in victory.” 

Here, then, we have Paul’s thought expressed in lan- 


guage as plain as language can well be, that resurrection 


or rising from the dead does not signify the rising of the 


‘material body, but the Tising of the spirit,—the spirit 


environed, clothed, as it were, in what he calls a spirit- 
ual or a heavenly body,—but that spiritual body not 
composed of matter, at least in its ordinary forms, and 
not subject to the ordinary laws of matter. This is 
what Paul understands by the resurrection of men gen- 
erally. And this is what he understands by the resur- 
rection of Christ. 

In other words, if Paul was right, the real Jesus never 
died. Death had power over his body, but it did not 
have power over him. He, the man, the great soul, that 
thought and hoped and prayed and loved, when the 
Roman spear pierced his side and his great work was 
done, rose into the immortal life with God. And, as he 
rose, so also shall we rise when our work is done and God 
shall call us. This, then, is what we mean as Unita- 
rians when, on Easter Day, we sing that Christ is risen. 

But this is not all. One thing more we mean. Christ 
has risen, not only into the heavenly world, he has also 
risen in another and a nearer way. A great resurrection 
has come to him in this world. What is it? A resurrec- 
tion to influence, a resurrection to power in the affairs of 
nations and the lives of men. It looked at the close of 
that black crucifixion day as if everything were lost. 
It looked not only as if he were dead, but as if his influ- 
ence were utterly destroyed. ‘The seed of precious truth 
which he had sown with such love and faith seemed 
scattered to the winds, with no possibility of its growing 
or bearing any fruit. The beautiful life he had lived 
seemed lived for naught. The work which he had 
planned and carried on with such noble faith and cour- 
‘age and self-forgetfulness seemed utterly gone. The 
‘kingdom of heaven” which he had preached so ear- 
eey, and striven so hard to lay the foundation of in 
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men’s hearts seemed a bubble burst. Nineteen centuries 
have now passed. To-day, on this Easter morning of ours, 
how is it? Since that dark time, when all seemed lost, lo, 
what a change! That condemned, forsaken, crucified 
one has ‘‘risen,’—risen from his seeming failure, risen 
to a place higher than any king the world ever saw. 
The truth he taught has taken root in all lands, and 
changed the. civilization of nations. His life of self- 
forgetting love has become more nearly than any other 
the world’s ideal life. That kingdom of heaven for which 
he toiled is the most securely established kingdom on 
this earth, and the most certainly holds the future in its 
keeping. His influence for good grows, and even farther 
and farther extends with each new century. In the grow- 
ing justice, mercy, brotherhood, charity, sympathy, and 
love that are manifest among men, the Christ-spirit ad- 
vances and rises. The Christ-ideal, planted in human 
hearts, is the most fruitful seed that has ever been found 
for man’s regeneration. Thus from death to life, from 
disgrace to honor, from weakness to power, from seem- 
ing defeat to everlasting victory, has Christ risen. Yes, 
Christ has not only risen into heaven, triumphant over 
death, but he has risen and is evermore rising on earth 
in the spirit of a better humanity. This great and in- 
spiring fact, as well as the other, we may well have in 
mind when on Easter Day we sing with joy that ‘‘ Christ 
has risen.” 

And now we come to our last thought. If Christ be 
risen, let us rise with him. How can we rise with Christ? 
When Paul wrote to his Colossian brethren about rising 
with Christ, he had no reference to any resurrection that 
might await them beyond death. He was not thinking 
about a future world. He was thinking about this 
world. He wanted them to rise with Christ at once, in 
this present life. How was that possible? How is it 
possible for us to-day to rise with Christ? The answer 
is plain. We may rise into the same spirit of life that 
animated him. We may rise into obedience to the same 
ideals that commanded him. We may rise into the same 
faith and hope and love which shone so resplendent in 
all he said and did. We may rise into the same life of 
communion and oneness with God which he manifested 
so perfectly. 

What is the true Christian life except a constant rising 
with Christ,—rising from the lower to the higher; rising 
from passion and impulse to reason and conscience and 
principle; rising from obedience to self to obedience to 
God; rising from following the pattern of the world to 
striving after the higher pattern which we have in Jesus? 
How great is the need for us all thus to rise with Christ 
in a living and perpetual resurrection! And how great 
is the need also for communities and nations to rise with 
Christ! What would that mean? It would mean rising 
to social virtue and national honor, to governments and 
civilizations based not on money or luxury or pride or 
power, or any material thing, but on intelligence and 
order, on justice and refinement, on virtue and the eleva- 
tion of all the people. It would mean rising to the tri- 
umph of love over hate, of generosity over selfishness, of 
good over evil, of peace over war, of fairness and right 
over bayonets and warships, of humanity over cruelty, 
of the school-house and the church over the prison, of 
the tear of pity over the stony heart of indifference, of the 
open hand of the friend over the clinched fist of the foe. 

In all this we see what is a true Easter. Easter is not 
simply a day to commemorate a past resurrection, but 
a day to realize a present resurrection. It is not alone a 
day in which to thank God that Christ rose: it is a day 
on which to rise with him to a higher life in our own souls, 
and to set forth with a deeper consecration to give the 
Christ-ideal to society and to the world. 


‘ 
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Daybreak at Sea. 


—_———_ 


HOME THOUGHTS ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Fair little heads, good-night, 
Each on its pillow white! 
My thoughts come visiting you all unknown, 
And trench a garden deep 
About the place of sleep, 
And wake the flowers that bloom at dusk alone: 


Lilies that sigh and move, 
Voices that call in love 
From hidden regions little known to-day,— 
Faces of friends to be, 
Shapes of Eternity 
That stand unseen about your hourly way. 


Warm little hands, good-night ! 
Meet in the dim starlight 
Hands that were late your own, and still shall be! 
Brave little feet that stray, 
Though you forget all day, 
In dreams your steps will come a-seeking me! 


Hush, little tongues, good-night! 
Yon flame that starts so bright 
Above the verge you call the Setting Sun! 
The sea’s a single tide, 
And earth is not so wide 
While setting sun and rising sun are one! 
—Alice Buckton, in the Saturday Review. 


Spring in Chicago. 


It is early April. Two weeks ago the sun 
stepped across the line, to visit once more his 
children of the North, to make friends with us 
again, bidding us prepare for another season 
of leafage and bloom. It is the season of 
renewal for the inner and outer man, if, as 
the preachers tell us, there aretwo. ‘The soul 
is washed clean of winter doubts in the new 
springtide. 

Along the line of general rejuvenation the 
house-cleaning season sets in. Cleansing 
suds and renovating paint and calcimine are 
brought into operation. The clothes-line 
is full of winter clothing, brought out for a 
spring airing before the wool things are 
packed away in camphor, to secure them 
against the ravages of moths and other things 
that corrupt. ‘The air is filled with the pun- 
gent odor of burning brush, and the tack- 
hammer beats its musical click-click on the 
happy housewife’s ear. 

The body must be reclothed. Our winter 
suits look rusty, and the stores down town 
are very tempting. I need a spring suit, and 
so does Costanzia. We have been looking 
at the willows, and feelings of true feminine 
envy swell our breasts. I, too, will have a 
gown of emerald green. Costanzia says it 
will look too young. As though one could 
ever look too young! The willows are as old 
as I am, and much more infirm. 

The buds are swelling, the woods are taking 
on pink and purplish hues. I bought a bunch 
of pussy-willows on State Street yesterday; 
and this morning came a box of arbutus 
from a friend, fresh from New England snows, 
—the same kind John Alden gave Priscilla. 
The small boy has brought out his stock of 
marbles; and I have to walk round the ring 
he has made in the black dirt of the alley cross- 
ing, not to interrupt the game. On the side- 
walk I must also step aside to avoid the swing 
of the girls’ skipping-ropes. .I wonder if I 
could jump the rope? At the market I laid 
in a supply of pie-plant and young onions, and 
returned home, the spring fever at its height 
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“Costanzia, we must clean up the back 
yard!’ 

We raked off the winter coverlet of dead 
leaves and straw from the long bed where I 
planted a half-bushel of tulip bulbs last fall, 
following the advice of a friend, experienced 
in garden lore and practice, whose rule is to 
plant ten times as much of everything as you 
want or can possibly grow in the space as- 
signed. This is an easy rule and comforting 
to one’s self-love; for, if things sown so lav- 
ishly do not come up, we know it is not the 
fault of a grudging disposition on our part. 

“Have the tulips come up?” 

I asked this in eager trembling as I went 
into the yard and bent over the bed. The 
perky little things were sticking up their 
sharp, green blades through the dead leaves. 

“Oh, the dears! The plucky little things! 
Why, it snowed only three days ago.” I 
threw aside the rake, which might bruise the 
tender sprouts, and went down on my knees 
to use my hands. Fingers were made before 


forks; and the human hand is the easiest tool. 


to work with, whether you are clearing off a 
tulip-bed or stirring an angel-food cake. 

How good the fresh earth smells! It is 
better than any tonic. I shall throw away 
my bottle of beef, wine, and iron. How 
pleasant and keen the April airis! The blue 
sky has a friendly look, though a wintry blue 
still. The sunshine is rather pale; but its 
touch cheers, if it does not greatly warm. 

I pause a minute in my task of uncovering 
the tulip-bed to look about our little demesne. 
I called it ‘the back yard,” and that is all itis, 
—all that is permitted the luckless dweller in 
the city, living on a twenty-five foot front, 
with a square of turf at the rear, opening into 
analley. Our back yard is about as large as 
a good-size table-cloth. 

This is the utility end of the house, which, 
until within a year or two, served only the 
homeliest needs. Here is where the milkman 
and grocer deliver their goods, where the 
clothes are hung on Mondays, and the garbage 
boxes loom upin frightful prominence. But of 
late we have begun to beautify our back yards. 
We have discovered there are possibilities of 
summer grace and bloom even here. One of 
our morning newspapers gave us the start. 
It offered a prize for the most beautiful sum- 


mer garden; and a teamster living on a small’ 


patch of land in the confines of the city won 
it, and pocketed his seventy-five dollars. 
None of the churches or benevolent societies 
ever performed a more patriotic service for 
the city than our big daily newspaper did that 
summer, with its words of counsel and encour- 
agement, its pictures of small city plots in the 
poorer districts, hitherto uncared for, running 
over with green vines and other summer love- 
liness. ‘The women’s clubs took up the work, 
organizing neighborhood circles for the care 
of the alleys and vacant lots, to help the good 
cause and keep alive the new spirit of civic 
pride and beauty. “ 

Costanzia and I did not try for the prize; 
but we grew ashamed of the landscape at the 
rear of the house, and resolved to mend our 
ways. We only made a beginning last year, 
but we expect to do great things this year. 

As I paused from my labors and looked 
about me, the prospect could not be called 
alluring. The willow stood in its old place in 


-|Garden, is it?’ I asked Costanzia, 
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the corner. It covers half the yard with wel- 
come shade, but hinders the growth of the 
flowers. The high board fence at the sides 
and end was bare and dirty. The garbage- 
box was in close and offensive proximity, 
The old grass was dead, the new had not begun 
to sprout, and the ground was wet and soggy 
with lately melted snows. A piece of frayed 
clothes-line hung from an iron hook in the 
wall; and the dead vines, left from last year, 
swung in the fresh April winds. 

“Tt isn’t much like Elizabeth’s German 
“But I 
don’t care. It’s all we’ve got, and we must 
do the best we can. I shall keep right on 
planting things, though I know half of them 
will not come up. After all, there’s a lot of 
fun in just planting.” 

Costanzia looked pleased, and said that was 
the right spirit to have. Costanzia seems to 
approve of me more lately, since the spring 
days have setin. I am pleasantly conscious 
of deserving approval, but it’s not in the 
least to my credit. It’s neither an act of 
grace nor native piety. It’s only because 
I know the goddess is coming back.—Celia 
P. Woolley, in “The Western Slope.” 


A Moravian Easter. 


During the night preceding the sacred day 
no Moravian sleeps. It is a watch night, a 
time of introspection and prayer. As the 
clocks finish striking the hour of midnight, 
the deep, musical notes of the church bells 
from every steeple in Salem (N.C.) chime 
forth the tidings that it is once more the anni- 
vetsary of the Blessed Redeemer’s resurrec- 
tion. The lights blaze up around the altar, 
revealing banks and wreaths and festoons of 
flowers; and, as the sonorous thunder of the 
great pipe-organ rolls through the aisles, the 
splendid church band takes up the sacred air, 
while the priest and the elders and the con- 
gregation stand with bowed heads until its 
conclusion. The priest, then stepping for- 
ward, bids the band go forth and proclaim in 
music the glad tidings To a slow measure 
the congregation files out, and at the first cor- 
ner the sacred concert begins. 

Street by street the town is traversed by 
the band and the choir, and at each corner 
several selections are rendered. An open-air 
service follows in front of the church, which 
is brief, and in which several thousands of 
people usually participate. At its conclu- 
sion a line of march is formed. The senior 
priest of the church, arrayed in canonicals, 
closely followed by the other pastors similarly 
attired, heads the procession. They are fol- 
lowed by the choir and the young women from 
the college, all dressed in white and wearing 
lilies of the valley. Behind them, formed in 
ranks of fours, comes the congregation. As 
the band strikes up an old familiar hymn, the 
procession moves through the town at a slow 
march, on to the entrance of the cemetery, 
and thence down that beautiful broad walk, 
“The Avenue of Cedars.” 

In almost the centre of the cee there 
is a gentle knoll; and upon that, and pe 
four feet apart, stand two enormous cedars of 
Lebanon, Between those old giant cedars, 
and facing the east. the white-robed | 


stands with bowed head, deep in silent prayer’ 


The dai 
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‘I streamers rise above the horizon, 
‘Then, as the flaming rim of the rising sun ap- 


pears, it is proclaimed by a resounding blast 


from the trumpet of the church herald. Every 
head is now erect. The band bursts into a 
joyous, triumphant air; and, as the congrega- 
tion sings, it is no longer lamentation, but the 
peans of victors that welcome the new day.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. ~ 


The Wind’s Will. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


There are few souls that are not, to use a 
homely fashion of speech, now and then 
“under the weather’; and, of all kinds of 
weather, I find that windy weather is most 
potent to stir me, either for pleasure or the 
reverse. I believe most people are with me 
in this, especially the country folk that are 
nearest to the heart of the wind, and can note 
its uprising and its dying away. Yet the 
storm wind has its own trick of catching the 
dwellers in streets and towns, especially those 
by the seashore, and whirling them here and 
there like so many toys, adding for emphasis 
a bit of roof, the very symbol of shelter and 
safety, flying overhead. 

The storm near the end of “David Copper- 
field’’ is a fine instance of the mental potency 
of wind as an elemental force. Dickens says: 

“T went staggering along the street strewn 
with sand and seaweed and with flying 
blotches of sea foam. The salt taste of the 
sea had been on my lips long before. I was 
afraid of flying slates and tiles, and held by 
people I met at angry corners. Half the peo- 
ple of the town lurked behind buildings, 
‘some, now and then braving the fury of the 
wind, and blown sheer out of their course in 
trying to get zigzag back.’”’ The whole de- 
scription of the wind“‘rising all day, with an 
extraordinary great sound,” is almost epic in 
its force; but it culminates in the mental state 
it produces within the man. ‘‘I could not eat, 
I could not sit still, I could not continue stead- 
fast to anything. Something within me, 
faintly answering the storm without, tossed 
up the depths of my memory, and made a tu- 
mult within them,” 

A wind has as many moods as a woman. 
In an empty house or room it sometimes 
shows a vicious temper, banging doors and 
rattling loose window-sashes until it would 
‘seem that every pane must fall. Sometimes 
it is sad, roaming the halls and chambers like 
a restless spirit, and humming through dis- 
used pipes and transoms left agape odd 
snatches of fitful melody. But out of doors 
it is of a larger mind, and more friendly in its 
ways. Even when a great bough crashes 
down in the woods, it is rather power than 
ill-will; and it is beautiful, though solemn, 
to hear it in the tree-tops, going with the 
measured tread of bannered hosts. At times 
there is a long wail, as if Demeter had truly 
returned, seeking and lamenting her daughter 
still over the hard and frozen roads. Again, 
especially in March, a wind flurry will sud- 
denly catch up a heap of brown leaves by the 
roadside and set them whirling away in a 
merry dance for children to watch and wonder 


over; or, piping its sweetest wind music, it 
; —— leaves 
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rustling, and make their shadow dance on a 
sunlit bit of turf like a dervish whirl, and 
cease as suddenly as it began; or softly, softly, 
at the early spring twilight, ’twill sing a lul- 
laby while the rain patters gently on the roof, 

We owe the wind much in the matter of 
Sunsets, especially in a country of marshes 
where the low crimson sky flames and glows 
like a far-off furnace fire. Or on the moun- 
tains the wind will tear the clouds into tatters, 
while an unreal splendor of burning orange 
or gold will pour through their rents, and the 
shadows will come on swiftly. Before a 
storm the wind stirs the long grasses into 
tremulous motion, and sends an unearthly 
silvery light across the rippled surface of the 
solitary pool that is usually so still. 

All these things speak to our souls, though 
we rarely recognize how deep they probe. In 
Alice Brown’s exquisitely simple story of a 
March wind, the wife does not know what 
force has wrought upon her sensitive nerves, 
and first estranged only to bring closer 
the new, strange influence within. But the 
outsider sees her—yes, and even the other 
characters, in their degree—whirled here 
and there in the rising wind, which at last 
blows the chaff away and sinks into calm. 
There are times when the wind is morally 
as well as materially purifying. All stu- 
dents of crime know it is most alive in 
sultry, airless weather that breeds unwhole- 
some germs of suggestion in the mind, if it 
be left stagnant like water. Amiel says with 
profound wisdom: ‘The soul converts into 
psychical phenomena the ill-defined impres- 
sions of the body. Conscience translates into 
its own tongue and casts into its own mould 
what reaches it from without. States of 
weather may stir up and set free within the 
soul many a vague and hidden evil.” But 
let the air be stirred, and the winds of God, 
even “stormy winds, fulfilling his word,” sweep 
strong and free through the limp, dis- 
contented crowd; and they will bring health 
to thought as well as to the bodily frame. 
If any one doubts our sympathy with 
weather, let him watch a child at play in 
the wind, joyous, exultant, with a sense of 
invisible comradeship as he runs and shouts 
aloud. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Instinct, not Education, Teaches. 


There is a school of the woods, just as much 
as there is a church of the woods or a parlia- 
ment of the woods or a Society of United 
Charities of the woods, and no more. There 
is nothing in the dealings of animals with 
their young that in the remotest way sug- 
gests human instruction and discipline. The 
young of all the wild creatures do instinctively 
what their parents do and did. They do not 
have to be taught. They are taught from 
the jump. ‘The bird sings at the proper age 
and builds its nest and takes its appropriate 
food, without any hint at all from its parents. 
The young ducks take to the water when 
hatched by a hen as readily as when hatched 
by a duck, and dive and stalk insects, and 
wash themselves just as their mothers did. 
Young chickens and young turkeys under- 
stand the various calls and signals of their 
mother the first time they hear or see them, 
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At her alarm note-they squat, at her call to 
food they come, on the first day as on the 
tenth. ‘The habits of cleanliness of the nest- 
lings are established from the first hour of 
their lives. When a bird comes to build its 
first nest and to rear its first brood, it knows 
how to proceed as well as it does years later 
or as its parents did before it. The fox is 
afraid of a trap before he has had any experi- 
ence with it; and the hare thumps upon the 
ground at the sight of anything strange and 
unusual, whether its mates be within hearing 
ornot. It is true that the crows and the jays 
might be called the spies and informers of the 
woods, and that other creatures seem to un- 
derstand the meaning of their cries. But 
who shall presume to say that they have been 
instructed in this vocation? No bird teaches 
its young to fly. They fly instinctively when 
their wings are strong enough.—John Bur- 
roughs, in the Atlantic. 


Literature. 
The Western Slope.* 


The one painful shock to the reader of 
Mrs. Woolley’s otherwise delightful book is 
on the first page, where she defines the ‘‘West- 
ern Slope” of life as “‘the long stretch of time 
covering the years from thirty to fifty and a 
little beyond.” 

Western Slope, indeed! According to this 
topography President Roosevelt should have 
ceased talking about the strenuous life some 
fifteen years ago, and should have begun 
preaching resignation. As for Mr. Bryan, at 
the very time when he was known as the “boy 
orator of the Platte,” he was in reality in his 
declining years. We imagine that many a 
well-preserved gentleman of thirty-five, who 
is just getting well started on his professional 
career, will protest against Mrs. Woolley’s 
chart. He is hardly prepared to join in the 
song,— 

“Down the hill the rest of the way, 
And quite past noon the time of day.’’. 


The question as to the time when youth de- 
parts is one that cannot be settled by any 
amount of discussion, Arthur Hugh Clough 
wrote :— 

“Come back again, my olden heart! 
With incrustations of the years 
Uncased as yet.” 

He evidently thought that it was all up 
with him, and that it was a time to be writing 
his memoirs. Yet he was only twenty-one. 


*Tue Western Store. By Celia Parker Woolley. 


Evanston: William S. Lord. 
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Byron, under the elm in the churchyard of 
Harrow, felt the most exquisite melancholy 
as he recalled his long-lost youth -— 
“How do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 
Invite the bosom to recall the past, 
And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 
Take what thou canst, a lingering last fare- 
well!” 

Yet Byron was not nearly as old as he felt. 
In fact, he was just nineteen. Even according 
to Mrs. Woolley, he had ten good years before 
he should cross the height of land. 

But at some time or another, whether at 
nineteen or eighty, there comes the conscious- 
ness that itisafternoon. It is that afternoon 
mood which Mrs. Woolley charmingly and 
cheerfully interprets. ‘There is no repining 
over what has passed away, but a recognition 
of the value of what remains. It is a little 
book to read at the times when the praises of 
the strenuous life become too insistent and 
begin to wear on the nerves. 

Mrs. Woolley’s remarks on “‘the new science 
of pedagogy” and kindred subjects are de- 
lightful. In regard to certain reformers she 
says: “Though I do not always know just 
what the reformers are talking about, I listen 
respectfully and in a religious spirit, trying to 
believe where I do not understand, having 
made it my business to stand by the reformers 
ever since I was in short clothes.” 

Through all the chapters there is a strain of 
serious philosophy. The “Western Slope’ 
does not turn out to be much of a declivity. 
It is rather, as it was to Tennyson, ‘“‘a shining 
table-land.”’ 
ful. Mrs. Woolley sums up the whole situa- 
tion thus: “The present never satisfied us so 
well nor seemed of so little importance. We 
never felt more assured of coming good—nor 
less inclined to speculate on its nature.” 


A Boy’s ReE.icion, By Rufus M. Jones. 
Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach. 75 cents.— 
This little book has a value out of proportion 
to its size and general appearance because it 
is a candid attempt to show from personal ex- 
perience what a boy’s religion is like, how it 
grows and develops. Mr. Jones knows as well 
as any one how difficult it is to draw a true 
line between memory and imagination, but 
his assurance that he has simply done his best 
to tell things as they were is borne out by the 
result. He has refused to use the doubtful 
material, which, he confesses, was all the time 
more abundant than the genuine. Mr. Jones 
believes that the average boy is profoundly 
religious, that he is always better than he 
seems to be, and that in a right atmosphere 
he will come into a religious life naturally, 
Certainly, he was fortunate in his own en- 
vironment, brought up as he was in a Quaker 
family, where religion seemed the simple and 
natural condition of life. He describes his 
- own early impressions, his narrowness and 
sense of spiritual superiority, his boyish sin- 
nings and repentings, influences from without, 


and his gradual growth into a religion of char-. 


acter and altruistic passion. He gives an in- 
teresting description of the old-fashioned 
Quaker meeting, which kept its peculiar form 
only so long as it existed apart from the cur- 
rents of the larger social whole. 


is still a living force,” he says. “It isa present 


The predominant note is cheer-. 


“Quakerism 
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the Quakerism which was the atmosphere of 
this boy’s life has already in great measure 


| ceased already from the earth.” 


In THE GARDEN oF CHARITY. By Basil 
King. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr. King, formerly the rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, is the author of 
Let not Man put Asunder, a striking story 
published a year ago, in which divorce formed 
the central theme. His new book is entirely 
different, although it is likewise a study of 
marriage relations or rather of the relations 
to each other of two women married to the 
same man, each loving truly and supposing 
herself, for a time at least, loved truly in re- 
turn. Fully one-half the story goes on after 
the man himself is dead, but the interest is not 
dependent on him. Occasionally tragedy is 
not far away; but, for the most part, there is 
a stern repression of self in the two women, 
which is felt to be natural. ‘The scene is laid 
on the Nova Scotian coast, and the humble 
lives and homely surroundings are pictured 
sympathetically with quite as much vigor as 
the society scenes of the earlier novel. The 
plot is slight, but the transitions of feeling 
and the individuality of the characters give 
sufficient variety. 


LINKED Lives. By Isabella Ingalese. 
New York: The Occult Book Concern,—This 
extraordinary story endeavors to find in the 
theory of reincarnation of souls the answer to 
such questions as Why are some men poor 
while others are rich? why are some miser- 
able while others are happy? why are some 
strong while others are weak and ill? The 
consequences of uncontrolled anger are 
strongly pictured, and the danger of hypnotic 
influence is dwelt on; but neither characters 
nor incidents are convincing or realistic. ‘The 
heroine pays by her suffering the penalty of 
her faithlessness in another incarnation. Her 
beloved father in this life is shown to have 
been her child in the previous one. Her in- 
sane mother of this existence was the baby 
brother whom centuries before she had 
thrown into the river in a fit of childish 
jealousy, and whom she had thus deprived 
of the chance to advance. Souls are sexless, 
says the author, and must have the rounded 
experience of life as both man and woman 
on their way to perfection. 


Tue Wrircuery oF SLEEP. By Willard 
New York: Ostermoor & Co.—It 


Moyer. 
seems as if one could find reference within the 


pages of this book to everything that has been 
thought or imagined about sleep, except that 
it does not include a consideration 6f dream- 
ing. About half the book is taken up with 
chapters that analyze the phenomena of sleep, 
study its import and value, and give useful 
suggestions for inducing natural, healthful 
Beds famous in history are de- 
scribed, and much interesting information is 
given concerning the sleeping habits of differ- 
ent countries and ages. ‘The latter half of the, 
book is a compilation of lullabies and poems 


slumber. 


on sleep, about sixty in all; and the book 


closes with extracts from various writers of 
the day on this subject. The illustrations 


are a remarkable feature of the book. ‘They 


eet 
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countries, people, and epochs, and have been 
gathered from various sources. An index of 


illustrations would be a desirable addition to 


the book. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND THEREABOUTS. By 
Charles Keeler. San Francisco: The Cali- 
fornia Promotion Company.—Mr. Keeler’s 
story of San Francisco gives simply and di- 
rectly a brief history of the city’s romantic 
past and a just description of its present life. 
He has written with a twofold purpose: first, 
to stir the younger generations of Californians 
to an appreciation of the romance and history 
of the early years, and to a sense of responsi- 
bility to carry on the work which their fathers 
began; and, secondly, to make the eastern 
parts of the country better acquainted with 
the attraction of the Western coast. The 
days of the Spanish missions and later of the 
gold-seeking Argonauts are briefly pictured, 
a chapter on the bonanza and railroad kings 
follows, and the rest of the book is taken up 
with San Francisco as it stands to-day. China- 
town and the Spanish quarter, the universi- 
ties and the fruit country, are interesting 
subjects; and Mr. Keeler writes with fresh- 
ness of matters that must be perfectly familiar 
to him. 


Ho.y-pays AND Ho.ipays. Compiled by 
Edward M. Deems. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company.—This is a con- 
venient book of reference, especially for ser- 
mon-writers, superintendents, and teachers. 
It gives an historical account of each of the 
church days and the national holidays, selec- 
tions of poetry and prose relating to them, 
and sermons in full they have occasioned. 
The book has no critical value, but will answer 
a good purpose for those who wish for con- 
venient materials in preparation for the ob- 
servance of any of these days. For the most 
part, the materials presented have been se- 
lected wisely, and from a wide range of 
sources. 


Miscellaneous. 


The American Unitarian Association sends 
out an interesting calendar for Unitarians 
called Events and Anniversaries. The calen- 
dar is the work of many hands; and, in addi- 
tion to the usual features of such a compila- 
tion, events are commemorated which im- 
ply some constructive movement of human 
achievement for the welfare and happiness 
of the race. Special emphasis has been laid 
upon names and occurrences connected with 
the development of the Unitarian fellowship. 
The twelve “red-letter days” have been se- 
lected by the vote of the Publication Com- 
mittee and other Unitarians who have shown 
particular interest in our denominational his- 
tory. Nineteen events received one or more 
votes. ‘The twelve receiving the largest num- 
ber certainly represent important epochs in 
the development of the Unitarian movement. 
It has been considered more in the spirit 
of this record to give birth dates of the men 
and women whose names are mentioned 
than the dates of their deaths. ‘The book is 
attractively printed; and the first edition is 
limited to 1,490 copies, of which the first 
1,065.only are for sale. They may be had at 
the Unitarian Book Rooms. _ 

The Magazines. a 


Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, the biographer 
Warren in 


of Thoreau, writes about 


faith, and it has a great potential future; but show “Sleeping Places” of widely separated'in the April number of the New England 
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‘Magazine under the title “Story of a Real 


Daughter of the American Revolution.” 
The series of town articles is continued by 
illustrated descriptions of Kingston, R.L., 
written by Dr. Philip K. Taylor, an early and 
long-time resident of the now rather decadent 
village. Some of the examples of early ar- 
chitecture in the pictures are very attractive. 
H. H. Putnam writes about the marvellous 
history and development of ‘“‘Life Insurance 
in New England,” a business which had its 
origin in Boston, and reached its highest stage 


of growth in Hartford. 


The Political Science Quarterly has con- 
tained during the last fifteen years scientific 
discussions pertaining to the historical, statis- 
tical, and comparative study of politics, eco- 
nomics, and public law. It is under the edi- 
torial management of the faculty of political 
science of Columbia University. The cur- 
rent number opens with an article by Alton 
D, Adams on the “Federal Control of Trusts,” 
which discusses the two questions: Has Con- 
gress power to prevent the limited production 
and monopoly prices fixed by trusts? and 
Can Congress take from the States their power 
to tax, regulate, and prohibit the manufact- 
uring operations of foreign corporations 
within their limits? Carl Becker writes of 
the nomination and election of delegates from 
New York to the first Continental Congress 
in 1774. C. R. Woodruff describes ‘An 
American Municipal Programme,’”’ and sets 
forth the work done by the National Munici- 
pal League since its organization in 1894. 
Mabel Atkinson of Bryn Mawr College pre- 
sents the organization of ‘‘Local Government 
in Scotland,” showing that, on the whole, 
local administration in that country reaches 
a high level of excellence, and is almost 
separated from the demoralizing influence of 
national politics, . She shows the weak points 
of the system; but, upon the whole, it works 
well and deserves further study. Other ar- 
ticles are ‘““The Growth of Federal Expendi- 
tures,”’ by C. J. Bullock, and “State Arbitra- 
tion in Australasia,” by Henry W. Macrosty. 


Literary Notes. re | 


The Western Slope, the new volume of es- 
says, which is reviewed in this number of the 
Register, is for sale at the book-rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Books Received. 


From Forbes & Co., Boston. 
Love Sonnets of an Office ng By S. E. Kiser. 
In Merry Mood. By Nixon Waterman. §r1.25. 
Myrtle and Oak. By Rennell Rodd. $1. 


From James H. Earle & Co., Boston. 


Thoughts from Emerson. Compiled by Ann Bachelor. |. 


75 cents. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


Thomas : 
Light in Dark Places. By Newman Smyth. 30 cents net. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Blow from Behind. By Fred Chamberlin. $1.00 


net. 
Young Explorers of the Isthmus. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. $1.00 net. 
_ Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Kindergarten Building Gifts. By Elizabeth Harri- 


The’ Christian Register 


tion of “Night Etchings.” 


Clinedinst, and others.— Boston Transcript. 


Christian Register, Boston. 


Gleams and Echoes. 
By ANNA READING GAZZAM, 
Author of ‘Night Etchings.’”’ 


Second Edition, Large Octavo, Bound in Cloth and Silk, in Paper Box. 


Echoes of memory and gleams of hope that touch the soul. The fine poetic quality and 
flow of music of these poems by the author of “Night Etchings” have called for a second edi- 
tion, Their subtle and delicate charm will be felt by all. The book makes a delightful gift. 

“Gleams and Echoes” is well named. Nothing could be sweeter than the minor-chorded 


verse of “Sweet Fern” * * * and “Beyond.” 
ears, which will make them favored companions through the year.— Books and Reviews. 


“Gleams and Echoes” reinforce the good opinion which we formed through an examina- 
It is certainly evidence of the poetic gift when fancy creates her 
own world of half-hidden pathos and dreams of it in musical metres. 
is accompanied by a beautiful engraving. — Review of Reviews. 

The poems rank among the better efforts of our poets— Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg. 


A beautiful volume * * * by the author of “Night Etchings.” Each poem is accom- 
panied by an illustration from drawings by such eminent artists as Turner, Jones, Dielman, 


Full of feeling and graceful in structure.— Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
The poet and artist, combined, give us fine sentiment and beautiful delineations.— 


Sweet, sad echoes of the past, vibrating with feeling — 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT @ CoO. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50. 


They leave a pleasant, wistful music in the 


Each of the six poems 


For sale by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION. 


The Thought of God in Hymns 


and Poems. 
By F. L. Hosmer and W. C, Gannart. 


First and Second Series bound-in one—a few copies, cloth 
(list price, $1.50), reduced to 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 
Second Series singly —a few copies, cloth (list price, $1.00), 


reduced to 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., 79 MILK ST., BOSTON. |, 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
| BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CoNTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. - 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the teligion of the letter to the clnion of the spirit. 


. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
Music Received. osopher, ie strongly, and quickens that 
: F & + 4 e€ are some passagee t pales to the 
iterature. . G. AMES, i 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. the New Wer Rr We 
Friar Tuck's Song. For Bass. By H. J. Stewart. 
Oh, give me the Sword. Song for Bass. By H. J.Stewart.| ‘We cam here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
Gone. oo high voice, By Gaston Borch. pope see something of the great moulding influences that 
's Songs. By L. E. Orth. If You’re Good; and it, note the dangers it en- 
Fairies’ Lullaby, A Trip to Poppy-land. coun! thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
The V Well. Song for medium yoice. By J. C. | ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
: noble army of workers and saints. ... Deci marking 
wn. Song for high voice. By W. J. Baltzell. | aclearer it of vision in the development of Unitarian 
Look not thine Eyes. Song for high | thought,”—TZhe Unitarian. 


u me h 
voice. as threes N. Bartlett. 


Praise the Lord. Sacred song for high voice. By Gaston ; 


Tired . Song for medium voice. By August M ; 
A Year Ago. ng for medians voice, De Robert 


Lloyd. 
Dolly. Song for high voice. By August Mignon, 


A “> y Years Ago. Song for high voice, By Alfred 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by , 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
| 272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


RELIGION 
By CuarLEs W. E Liot, LL.D, 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
‘character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 
By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSo- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street 


Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
Papa’s Mistake. 


Papa distinctly said the other day 

That in the night, when I’m asleep so sound, 
The earth keeps turning overall the time, 

And every morning it’s been half-way round. 


J thought how grand to see the big round world 
Go turning past this window in the hall; 
And here I’m upat four o’clock to watch, 
And there is nothing going by at all. 
I thought that deserts, palm-trees, and giraffes 
Might just be passing by the time I came; 
And now, instead of all those lovely things, 
Here’s this old yellow rosebush just the same. 
—Century Magazine. 


For the Chrestian Register. 


Mrs. Miller’s Parlor Carpet. 


BY H. G. DURYEA. 


With its hooked rugs and comfortable old 
sofa and generous rocking-chair and the pict- 
ures on the wall, it might have been just an 
up-country sitting-room, except for one thing. 
On the north side stood a table with a real 
show-case resting upon it, and on the wall 
behind, held by brackets, was a set of shelves. 
On the shelves were boxes of various sizes, 
each carefully labelled. One label read “Pins 
and Needles,” another ‘‘Darning Cotton,” and 
still others gave the names of many small ar- 
ticles such as a country neighborhood might 
get out of before they knew it In the show- 
case were dishes of candy and piles of corn- 
balls. 

This was what made the room a public 
rather than a private one; and a small boy, 
standing in front of the show-case, regarded 
it with a pride but little dimmed by a three 
months’ familiarity. He had had a hand in 
making those shelves, and was a sharer of 
the secret which had given rise to this com- 
mercial enterprise. He knew the pins and 
needles and darning cotton meant carpet for 
his mother’s next birthday, if it could be 
managed. 

The plan had originated with Elizabeth, 
the eldest sister and general manager of the 
family since their father’s death five years 
before. She had relied for most of her trade 
on the summer hotels; but the hotels had not 
been very prosperous this year, and it began 
to look as if it was well that their mother had 
not been told of the store’s real purpose. It 
had seemed at one time as if failure were cer- 
tain. But one of the children had suggested 
a choice and delicious candy that Elizabeth 
made only on Christmas and other high holi- 
days. This delicate compound was made of 
the whites of eggs and walnuts and brown 
sugar dropped on paper and baked a delicate 
brown. It was principally to replenish the 
brown sugar and nuts that Elizabeth had gone 
to market that day. Their mother had gone 
with her to see a sick friend; and, with many 
anxious admonitions, the small boy, whose 
name was Teddy, was left with a smaller sis- 
ter, whose name was Peggy, to see after the 
store. Teddy was taking first turn, and was 
already planning a different arrangement of 
the dishes in the show-case when the door- 
bell reminded him that some one was coming. 
The customer was a young man from one of 
the hotels, and appeared to be in a hurry. 
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“Hullo,” he said cheerfully, “‘you the man 


in charge?” 
‘Yes, sir,’’ said Teddy, politely. } 
“Well, they tell me you people make re- 


markably good home-made candy here—nuts 


in it—and corn-balls and plain taffy?” 

“We do,” said Teddy, feeling the glow of 
a well-earned fame. 

“Well, we want some up at the phat the 
Highland, you know. Some of the guests are 
going away to-morrow, and want a farewell 
party,—straw ride, country dances, country 
corn-balls, country candy. I should think 
we would want about’’— He gazed at his 
boots in a mental calculation, and Teddy’s 
heart began tothumpinagony. He saw the 
chance coming, and how it would be lost. An 
order for candy and Elizabeth away! Was 
ever anything more cruel. It might make all 
the difference between a carpet and no carpet. 
Oh, why hadn’t Elizabeth stayed at home! 
Why— 


The young man had finished_his estimate 


and looked up. 


“T should think about two pounds of the 
wonderful candy and three of the taffy and a 
Let me see”— 
“It’s five minutes 
past two now. They’re planning to have an 


couple of dozen corn-balls. 
He took out his watch. 


early supper and start about six. We ought 
to have the candy by five. 
can manage it?” 
Teddy’s heart thumped louder and louder. 
Then it suddenly seemed to stand still. 
Could he—would it be possible—dared he 
and Peggy try it? Peggy knew some things 
about making the candy, and he knew some 


others. Couldn’t they between them man- 
age it? 

His heart started on again. He’d made 
his decision. 


“Can you wait, sir, while I see my sister?” 
he asked, and was off without waiting for an 
answer, to be back again in a moment. 

“We'll do it, sir.” 

“Allright. T’ll call at about five.” 

The door went to with a bang, and Teddy 
gave a lowwhistle. He hadn’t reckoned how 
much this would bring; but it would go a 
good way toward the carpet, perhaps be 
enough. 

He walked swiftly out to Peggy, who was 
still holding the dish-towel in her hand, not 
yet recovered from Teddy’s whispered com- 
munication. 

“OQ Teddy,’ she gasped, ‘‘are you sure we 
can do it?” 

“Of course not. Nobody’s sure of any- 
thing, but we'll try. The first thing’s to get 
the fire started and shell the corn.” 

It was hard to get the fire started, for Teddy 
in his eagerness forgot to put any kindlings 
on the paper; and, when he remembered, he 
packed the wood’so close that there was little 
chance for a draught. Then the bag that 
held the corn was found to be empty, and had 
to be replenished from the supply in the wood- 
shed chamber. But the blaze got under way 
at last, and the children fell to work on the 
corn. 

“Guess that will make two dozen balls,” 
said Teddy as he shook the two-quart pan 
which was nearly full. ‘Now we'll start on 
the molasses.”” But here an obstacle pre- 
sented itself. Was there vinegar in the mo- 


Do you think you 
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lasses or wasn’t there? And, if so, how 
much? You put it in for candy; but did 
you for corn-balls? And did you use sugar? 
They both looked blank until Teddy solved 
the difficulty 

“We'll put it in as if we were making candy. 
Then what’s left we’ll boil down, and it will 
be candy.” 

There still remained, however, the question 
of quantity. 

“Don’t you know?” said Teddy, with a 
grieved feeling that a girl ought to know this 
much by nature. But Peggy didn’t. 

“Well, isn’t there something that tells? 
Don’t cook-books have it? Where’s the 
cook-book? Get the cook-book!” 

Peggy flew round in distracted haste. At 
ordinary times that cook-book would have 
been in plain sight; but now it took her fully 
ten minutes to find it, and, when she did, it 
was of little comfort. All the receipts were 
for such small quantities that Teddy tossed 
it aside in disgust. 

“We'll guess at it,’”” he said with decision, 
and poured in molasses until the kettle was 
more than half full, and then added sugar and 
vinegar until the ingredients came to within 
an inch of the brim. 

“Seems like an awful lot,” said Peggy, 
doubtfully, as she trotted back with the much 
lightened jug. 

“Well, it’s got to make a lot of candy.” 

Then they settled down to their work, 
shaking the popper, moving the kettle back 
and forth, keeping the wood-box filled, crack- 
ing nuts, and taking turns waiting on cus- 
tomers. 

The molasses sizzled and boiled over every 
few minutes. The store bell tinkled with a 
frequency never before known in its history. 
It seemed as if every old lady in the neighbor- 
hood had got out of supplies, and all the chil- 
dren at the hotels come into sudden posses- 
sion of five-cent pieces. 

Of course every purchase meant so much 
toward a carpet; but the old ladies asked so 
many questions and the children took so 
long in making a selection that the candy 


makers’ patience was severely strained. In - 


one of the most remarkable of these outbursts 
of trade the fire went out, and many precious 
minutes were spent in starting it. 

“Quarter past four,’’ ventured Peggy in 
one of the lulls. 

“Huh!” grunted Teddy. ‘Don’t care if it 
is. We've got a lot done.” And he jabbed 
out a nut-meat with undaunted energy. 

At last the corn-balls were made and put 
in the pantry; and the nuts, their meats in 
one pan, their shells in another, were ready 
on the table. It looked as if the clock might 
be beaten yet. Again the store bell tinkled, 
and it was Peggy’ s turn to go. 

“The sugar’s ready for the meats,” she 
called back as she hurried away; and Teddy, 
answered cheerfully,— 

“Allright. Tl putthemin.” r 

With an anxious eye on the molasses, which 
was threatening to burn, he reached back, 
grabbed up a pan, and emptied its contents 
into the bowl. Still watching the kettle, he 
gavea vigorous shake or two to the 
and then, turning his whole attention to the 


proces of sting, he Toked down into the 


bowl, revrced aah goed ee 
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The stirring stopped abruptly, and~ the 
“hand holding the spoon dropped limply on 
the table. Just then Peggy appeared. 

“Come here, Peggy.” 

Peggy came, and Teddy pointed ‘to the 
bowl. 

Peggy looked. 

“You’ve put the shells in instead of the 
tmeats!’’ 

For an instant it was a toss-up how the 
quiver round Teddy’s mouth would end. He 
was so hot and tired, and to have this happen! 
It was almost more than a boy could stand. 
But Peggy saved the day. She gave a giggle, 
the least in the world, but it was enough; and 
both children sat down on the floor, and 

laughed wildly until something of the weari- 
ness and excitement of the long afternoon 
had spent itself. 

“Well!” said Teddy at last; and Peggy 
echoed, “Well!” 

“I don’t s’pose white sugar would do?” 

“No, we tried it once, and it ran,” 

“T s’pose’”’— 

A specially vigorous jerk of the door-bell 
caused Teddy to jump to his feet. 

“It’sawfullyearly. Do yous’ poseits him?” 

It was; and Teddy never did a harder 
thing than to explain, with uneasy halts, the 
story of the afternoon’s disaster. But, some- 
how, when he came to the part about the nuts, 
the young man did as the children had done, 
sat down, though not on the floor, and laughed. 

At this Teddy’s spirits rose a very little. 

“What in the world made you attempt it?” 

The question was abrupt, but the quizzical 
eyes were friendly; and, before he knew it, 
Teddy had blurted out the story of the carpet. 

“H’m,” said the young man as he rumpled 
his hair, “I see. Well, how about the other 
stuff? Guess you’d better let me come out in 
the kitchen and see. I know a little about 
candy-making myself.’ 

Teddy meekly led the way. The young 
Man gave a swift look over the scene of dis- 
order, then took off his coat, and fell to work 
as easily as if this was the business of his life. 

In what seemed an incredibly short time 
to his assistants, his deft hands and brief di- 
rections had brought the candy-making to an 
end. The taffy was set to cool in the spring- 
house, the corn-balls were packed in a basket, 
and the young man had gone, leaving instruc- 
tions to bring the candy when it was cold. 

This the children did with very sober faces; 
for they felt mournfully sure that the after- 
noon’s work would count for very little. 
When a customer has to do a large part of 
the work himself, he is not likely to want to 
pay full price. Besides, there was the wasted 
material to be thought of. 

Nor were they reassured when they got to 
the hotel and found the hay-racks, with the 
people in them, drawn up along the road wait- 
ing. 

The young man stood by the horses’ heads; 
and, when he saw the children, he came for- 
ward, and took the basket fromthem. His 
face was grave, but the brown eyes twinkled 
as in the earlier part of the afternoon. 

“These ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, 
waving his hand toward the people in the 
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‘to make thecorn-balisforthem. Theyaskme 


to give you this in payment of the bill.” 
He folded into Teddy’s limp fingers a small 


box, and swung up beside the driver. 

“Now, then! Three cheers for the pluck 
and candy of the candy store on the hill! 
Hip-hip-hurrah-ra-ra!” 

The driver snapped his whip. The horses 
started forward with a plunge, handkerchiefs 
fluttered, hats waved, and in an inspiring 
hubbub the party went its way. 

Not until the hay-rack was only a speck in 
the distance did the children think of the 
box. Then Teddy opened it; and there, 
folded so that the plump figure five lay upper- 
most, was a crisp bill. 


“OQ Teddy!’ “O Peggy!’ came two ec- 
static whispers. “We can buy the carpet, 
after all.” 


And two tired but happy children scam- 
pered down the road to be ready on the door- 
step to tell Elizabeth when she came. 


Dick, the Engineer’s Cat. 


A father and little son were travelling from 
St. Louis to a town in the western part of the 
State, and among the things they carried 
was a small yellow kitten in a basket. 

They had a sixty-mile ride before they 
changed cars. The gentleman pulled out a 
newspaper and began reading. ‘The little 
boy amused himself by looking out of the win- 
dow. At last, tired of that, he thought of 
his pet kitten, and, taking him out of the 
basket, played with him until he went off to 
sleep. The kitten being left alone climbed 
into the next seat and went to sleep. 

The train arrived at the station where the 
man and little boy were to change cars. And 
the man, folding up his newspaper, took the 
little boy and his bundles and the empty bas- 
ket and rushed into the other train. The boy 
had been awakened so quickly that he had 
not thought of his kitten. 

The first train passed on. At ight, when 
it drew up to its final station, the conductor 
went through the train and found the little 
yellow kitten asleep on one of the seats. He 
carried it to the fireman, who was fond of cats. 
The fireman fed the kitten, and put him in 
the baggage car for the night. 

When the train went out the next day, the 
kitten, which the fireman called Dick, went 
with it. Dick rode in the baggage car for a 
week or so, when his master took him on the 
engine with him one day. Dick was quite 
frightened at first, but soon got over it, and 
always rode on the engine after that. 

One thing very much frightened Dick, that 
was when he heard another train coming. 
He would crouch on the floor of the cab at his 
master’s feet, and would remain so until the 
other train passed. His master had tried in 
vain to break him of this. 

A year passed, and Dick was on the same 
engine with his master, who had been pro- 
moted to be an engineer. Dick still appeared 
frightened at hearing another train. 

One day in winter Dick’s master was run- 
ning in the western part of Missouri, when a 
severe snow-storm came up. They reached 
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then the conductor decided to go on to the 
next station, ten miles beyond. So he 
telegraphed to the next station to keep the 
freight until he reached there; and, receiving 
no message back that the freight had left that 
station, he thought it all right, and Dick’s 
train started. 

They had gone about five miles when Dick 
suddenly raised his head, listened for a mo- 
ment, and then jumped to the floor and 
crouched at his master’s feet. The engineer 
knew that Dick had heard a train. Then it 
flashed into his mind that perhaps it was the 
freight. 

He reached his head out of the cab window 
and listened, but he could hear nothing but 
the wind. He had so great confidence, never- 
theless, in Dick that he signalled for the con- 
ductor. The conductor came and inquired 
the matter; and, when the engineer told him 
how Dick had acted, he advised the engineer 
to back the train to the last station. The en- 
gineer lost no time in taking the conductor’s 
advice, and backed the train at full speed. 

They had been in the station about five 
minutes when in came the tardy freight. 
They all agreed that it had been a narrow 
escape from a serious accident. When Dick’s 
train arrived at the next station, they asked 
why they had not telegraphed back that the 
freight had already started. The station 
agent said that he had received no message 
from the conductor at all. The next day the 
wires were found broken, so that the station 
agent had not received the despatch. 

Dick received due praise. His master is 
very proud of him, and he is a general favor- 
ite on that railroad —Our Dumb Animals. 


The Elephant can Count. 


Many animals know how to count, and the 
elephant is specially clever at arithmetic, It 
is told of one of these giant creatures, who was 
in the habit of having twenty pieces of cake 
given to him daily for his dinner, that he 
found it out at once when only nineteen were 
placed before him. He was so much offended 
about this that he refused to touch a morsel 
till a twentieth piece of cake was added to. 
the rest. 


Margaret, aged five, was making pictures 
some time ago with pen and ink. She made 
a picture of a cat without any tail. “Whereis 
the tail?” asked Norman. She looked puzzled 
for a moment; and then she replied, with a 
wise look, ‘“Why, it’s in the ink-bottle yet.” — 
Exchange. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 
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Good News. 
Palm Sunday and Easter. 


A roadway carpeted with palms and flowers, 
A welcome shouted by the eager throng ; 
A thousand voices sing in David’s song, 
‘* Messiah comes, the nation’s king and ours!” 


Shouts, songs, and palms! Yet, as the week goes by, 
The shouts are silenced and the palms are dry, 
Till that last day, when blackness shrouds the sky, 
And those who shouted then to-day cry, ‘‘ Crucify! ”” 


A cold, dark morning anda new-made tomb; 
Three weeping women groping through the gloom, 
To dress a corpse from which the life has gone: 

“ And who shall roll away for us the stone!” 


Only one streak of twilight, cold and gray, 
Whitens the east and gives a hope of day ; 
Butsee, it mounts the heavens! ‘‘ The sun, the sun!” 
See for the world Eternal Life begun. 
— Edward E. Hale. 


The Convention of Teachers. 


There are conventions and conventions. 
When Dr. James Freeman Clarke went to the 
Peace Convention at Paris, he made this 
comment upon it,—which must not be for- 
gotten because he made it fifty years ago. 
It is as true now as it was then; and, like 
the other eternities, it will be true always. 

“The effect of these meetings is often ex- 
aggerated. To bring together those who 
hold certain opinions by means of a conven- 
tion does not necessarily increase the number 
holding such views. . . . Indeed, if violent, 
weak, or extreme opinions are expressed, a 
convention may injure a cause instead of 
helping it. The members, however, are sel- 
dom aware of this. ‘They enjoy each other’s 
sympathy, and mistake the sentiment of the 
meeting for public opinion. ... The real good 
done by the Peace Congress was to call men’s 
attention to the subject.” 

I recall these golden words now, because we 
are tO have in Massachusetts ten thousand 
teachers as the month of June opens. They 
constitute the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. ‘Their last meeting was at Detroit, 
and the large assembly there gives me a 
right to say that there will be ten thousand 
teachers here. Boston will welcome them 
cordially. ‘The hospitalities will be as nearly 
perfect as we know how to make them. We 
know very well that our public schools are 
not as good as those which are conducted in 
States where they have white paper to write 
upon, and where they are governed by people 
born in this country. But our public schools 
are better than they were, and we mean to 
have them better yet. I think, however, 
there is no harm in my telling this anecdote. 

I was talking a few years ago with a gentle- 
man everywhere valued as one of the first 
educators of our time. We were far away 
from Boston, and we had talked for two 
“hours on the systems of public education 
abroad and on those which he directed him- 
self. At the end of that time I said to him, 
“You say nothing about Boston, nor the way 
in which we are handling a hundred thousand 
children there.’”’ He looked up almost as if 
I had said, You say nothing about the pub- 
lic schools in the planet Juno or Vesta or 
Ceres or Pallas. ‘‘Oh,—Boston? No, why 
should I speak of Boston? “You have nothing 
there which we need speak of. You have not 
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a teacher in Boston whom I should call to 


any important trust. How.can you, when 
you give sixty scholars to one teacher?” 

Now this affected indifference on his part 
was an exaggeration, and it implies what is 
not true; for we have in Boston some first- 
rate educators in the Boston schools, and we 
have a great many people who mean to make 
the schools better than they are. All the 
same it is true that we give fifty or sixty 
scholars to each teacher; and you cannot ex- 
pect much where you do that. 

The convention does not come to Boston, 
then, to study our methods. It will be lucky 
for us here if we can learn something from the 
convention. ‘The report of the Detroit con- 
vention is a book a good deal larger than the 
Bible. It contains many, many more sepa- 
rate essays than the Bible contains, and it con- 
siders the subject of education from many 
different points of view. 

When I examined the volume, it seemed to 
me painfully destitute of papers on moral edu- 
cation, or, indeed, of the discussion of that sub- 
ject. Quite as much as I cared for about 
methods of discipline, quite as much as I 
cared for about athletics or music or “‘peda- 
gogics,”’ but very little about character. 

Now nothing would be more unfair to say 
than that the teachers of the country, by and 
large, are slow in the business of training the 
moral sense among the boys and girls who 
are put under them. I have been at many 
summer schools where many teachers of pub- 
lic schools have been together. The most 
interesting thing, and it is the most pathetic, 


is that the first and last question which such: 


teachers ask you is how they can use the pub- 
lic school system for the elevation of the char- 
acter of the boys and girls who come to them, 
The public school system requires a great deal 
of mint and anise and cumin. Good teachers 
do not go to summer schools to learn about 
mint and anise and cumin. They come to 
know how the weightier matters are to be 
worked into this rather rigid discipline. This 
tired girl who has to sink three or four 
hours of each week in drawing up tables 
where this mark and that mark and another 
mark shall show what percentage there was 
in tardiness, and what percentage there was 
in absences, and what. percentage there was 
in the rule of three, and what in the calcu- 
lation of interest,—this tired girl gives up a 
part of her summer holiday that she may 
come to a summer school, in the hope that 
she can find how the children who surround 
her may be made better men and _ better 
women. 

I have said in another place that there are 
thirty pages of Miss Sullivan’s letters describ- 
ing the first two or three years of her educa- 
tion of Helen Keller, which are worth more 
than any thirty volumes known to me of the 
books of pedagogy. I hold to that state- 
ment. Ithink that my estimate of the value 
in education of those letters is shared by 
many other people who have had to do with 
schools and kindergartens and colleges, 

Now the central thing to be observed there 
is that this wonderful career of Miss Sullivan 
and of Helen Keller began with a fortnight 
of terrible trial. This poor little child, who 
broke into fits of passion because she could 
not make other people understand what she 
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wanted, loved Annie Sullivan when the first 
fortnight wasover. Because she loved her, she 
obeyed her,—love and obedience. It proved 
that these are the foundations of education. 

Granted love and obedience, the whole of 
life follows. This first of teachers has suc- 
ceeded with the first of pupils because the 
first of pupils has loved the first of teachers. 
If the importance of spiritual, moral, or 
ideal motives, call them by which name you 
will, can be fitly presented by some of the 
great educators who will meet here in June, 
the meeting will be long remembered by 
all who attend, fully conscious of their respon- 
sibilities to the future. Nay, the convention 
will be an important epoch in the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of those who are to be 
the leaders in the next generation. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Aiding Young Mothers. 


Reading the appeal for aid of the excellent 
work described by Lilian Freeman Clarke, 
I was reminded how our President Roosevelt 
finds time to commend this same work, while 
so many of us, though viewing it. with ap- 
proval and sympathy, do not as much as take 
the time or trouble to say a good word for it, 
much less contribute our mite when we are 
unable to send a respectable check. Too 
often the workers in charities must do the 
whole thing, or see the work fail. They give 
time, strength, labor, and money; and then, 
besides all this, they must forever beg. Why 
should not others do this appealing for help? 
They can do it better, as they are disinter- 
ested. They know better, being on the out- 
side, what will most forcibly appeal to out- 
siders. They have, it may be, some dear 
daughter who has just become crowned with 
motherhood; and the experience comes close 
home to them. 

At least, some of them at some time or 
other in the past come in close touch with 
this work of helping mothers to keep their 
children, and have seen what blessed work 
it is, how fraught with fruitage of the noblest 
kind. 

There comes to my mind the case of a 
young mother in Chicago, who had at once 
left the father of her child when she learned 
of the existence of another woman who stood 
to him in the relation of wife. She was sent 
with her child to the Dakota farm-house of 
one who was once principal of a female semi- 
nary. Immediately she was received as a 
member into the family, and became very 
helpful to them. Her first social act was 
to have her nameless child christened,—a 
name should go with the recognition she was 
receiving. Later she wrote to those who had 
befriended her in Chicago that she was hap- 
pily married to a worthy neighboring farmer, 
from whom she had concealed nothing of her 
past. 

What struck me in Miss Clarke’s state- 
ment was that this work can be conducted 
at a per capita cost of $10, while institu- 
tional care averages $90. This agrees with 
my experience in Chicago 

But what I desire especially to ciapiaiaiate 
is that it should not be necessary that our 
“yoluntary contributions be practically en- 
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forced,” as Lyman J. Gage once pithily sized 
up the help accorded our charities. Let us 
rather all, instead of passing by on the other 
side, do as our dear Dr. Hale does all the 
time, and say a good word, even if we can do 
no more to encourage and lighten the load of 
those who are often, in weakness and weari- 
ness, doing the work which is ours as well as 
theirs, and which cannot be continuously 
done without funds. And in this case Miss 
Clarke tells us they should be sent to Mrs, 
W. C. Williamson, 370 Marlboro Street, Bos- 
ton. JOHN VISHER. 


A Secretary’s Journal. 


BY REV. C. E. ST. JOHN. 


ib 

On Friday, February 20, began what will 
always stand in my memory as one of the 
most interesting and eventful journeys of my 
life. The personal satisfaction of it has been 
rigorously subordinated to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of the journey, so that 
at every point visited I have left behind me 
newly found friends, wondering that any 
mortal can turn his back upon so many un- 
visited attractions. Nevertheless, “he who 
runs may read” the gigantic print in which 
nature is cast in this land of majestic con- 
trasts; and he who stops now and again to 
greet a friend may use his eyes without inter- 
fering with his flow of sympathies. 

Thus have I and my best of travelling com- 
panions profited much in personal ways 
without forgetting that this is not a pleasure 
trip. Only in one instance have we prolonged 
the journey an hour beyond the shortest pos- 
sible time in which visits could be made to 
the Unitarian churches of the department. 
That exception was in starting three days 
earlier than was necessary in order to stop in 
Northern Arizona, and take the side trip to 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River. 

The Grand Cafion was reached at sundown 
Tuesday, February 24. Of the day anda half 
spent on the brink and in the depths of the 
mightiest chasm on earth, this is not the place 
to write. Enough to say that whoever goes 
to California by the Santa Fé route without 
stopping to submit his mind to this spectacle 
has passed within an easy sixty miles of the 
one thing that is more worth seeing than any 
other object on this sphere. Fitting portal, 
these flaming, incalculable precipices, to the 
fevelations which the Golden State contains 
for the visitor who after another day’s journey 
awakes for the first time amid the verdure of 
the land whence summer never departs. 

_ This awakening was on Friday, February 
27. Asthe stay at the Grand Cafion had been 
a day shorter than expected, I simply an- 
nounced by telephone to Rev. C. J. K. Jones 
our arrival at Los Angeles, and proceeded to 
Santa Monica by the sea for a quiet evening 
and night of rest before presenting myself for 
| ey On Saturday I sought out Mr. Jones, 


of the Pacific coast,—a force 


: and proceeded to put myself in touch with the 
_ Unitarianism 


vhtier than that of the river which has 
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reception, and proved to be peculiarly fitted | apparently lost all interest in organized re- 


to give us at the very start an outlook both 
wide and penetrating. Expert orange culti- 


vator, diligent student, eloquent preacher, 
faithful pastor, our versatile minister of the 
Los Angeles church is in himself a revelation 
of the spirit of the State of multitudinous in- 
terests. 

Sunday, March 1, I preached at Los Angeles 
in the morning to a congregation of perhaps 
250 persons. Mr. Jones assisted in the ser- 
vice, and at its close introduced to Mrs. St. 
John and myself in the pleasant parlor of 
the church the throngs of people who came to 
bid us welcome. It was good to meet there 
and hear hopeful words from Mrs. E. C. L. 
Browne, and to meet also Unitarians from 
several Eastern churches. At nearly every 
place visited, a goodly portion of the congre- 
gation was of visitors from distant homes. It 
is, however, a general complaint upon the 
Western Coast, as it is at the Eastern summer 
resorts, that, of the many travellers who come 
to accept the pleasures of a generous land, too 
few remember to do kindnesses by the way, 
in the shape of joining in the worship of the 
local churches. 

At 7.30 P.M. the same day preached at Po- 
mona to about 150 people. Here Rev. George 
Fuller assisted in the service; and here again 
we had the privilege of shaking hands with 
most of the congregation, and answering in- 
quiries about Eastern friends. Before and 
after the service we enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard Jess, whose charm- 
ing home, embedded in heavily laden orange 
and lemon trees, ministered most generously 
to our needs. 

The society in Pomona, even more than 
most Western churches, has suffered from 
many losses due to the removal from town of 
faithful workers. And the little group that 
have so long stood by its fortunes are wonder- 
ing if it is always to be their mission to train 
bright young ministers for larger fields. I 
consoled them as best I could with the re- 
minder that this was a part of the service that 
most of the small churches render to the cause. 
But at Pomona a long as well as devoted pas- 
torate is greatly to be desired. Private con- 
ferences with Mr. Fuller and Mr. Jess served 
to inform me concerning the financial condi- 
tion and immediate prospects of the society, 
and Monday morning found me free to move 
on to the next appointment. 

This was at Redlands, where half of Mon- 
day and the whole of Tuesday, March 3, were 
spent in a prolonged conference with the 
field secretary, Rev. George W. Stone. Mr. 
Stone will himself report in Word and Work 
upon the work he is so successfully doing at 
Redlands in reviving our disheartened soci- 
ety there. As we passed, in our conversation, 
from church to church in the vast domain to 
which we ask Mr. Stone to minister, the 
faithful word-pictures of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone helped to make clearer to me the tre- 
mendous difficulties of carrying on religious 
work in that region. It is a land of sharp 
contrasts in thought as well as in geological 
outline and businessinterests. Where people 
are orthodox, they are so in the stanch old 
dogmatic way, slight attention being given 
to the modern revelations of truth. And, on 
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ligious work, and give our ministers no op- 
portunity to prove to them how different is 
our method of appeal from that against 
which they have revolted. 

Whether there remains between the 
weather-beaten mountain range of ortho- 
doxy and the deep sea of indifference a fertile 
coast land which Unitarianism can till, only 
time and patience can reveal. But every 
tillable field is made of detritus from the 
mountains. Even the sea-bed can be filled 
and brought under man’s sway when time 
finds favorable conditions for its slow work 
of deposition. So we bide our time on the 
Pacific coast. Dogmatic Orthodoxy will 
waste with accelerated speed, and indiffer- 
ence is not noble enough to endure indefi- 
nitely. Rational religion, open-minded and 
progressive, must take command of men’s 
souls at last; and Unitarians are offered the 
opportunity to do something to that end. 

Wednesday, March 4, proceeded to San 
Diego, where I addressed in the evening a 
faithful band of thirty, who braved a heavy 
rainfall to meet their visitors. It may com- 
fort our Eastern ministers to learn that in 
Southern California a storm not merely dim- 
inishes a congregation, but practically oblit- 
eratesit. Rain falls so seldom that it is both 
welcome and formidable. It is true that our 
cheery hostess, Mrs. J. L.- Doyle, who, with 
her husband and family did much to render 
our stay in San Diego memorable, drove us 
in the rain to call upon Rey. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas of Chicago, who was then in the city; 
but she is a New Englander, who still enjoys 
a battle with the rain. Few Californians ex- 
press their pleasure in it that way; and the 
ministers have to learn to rejoice with the 
people when the orange-trees get a drench- 
ing, though it means an empty church. 

The little gathering was worth while, how- 
ever. The people received my message, and 
I heard from them the story of their labors 
and hopes. I was also able to give my heart 
to Rev. E. R. Watson, their earnest minister. 
Many questions were asked at the “after- 
meeting,” particularly about the work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

On Thursday, March 5, the meeting at 
Santa Ana was affected by the after effects 
of the storm, so that only about half of the 
members of the little society came out to 
greet us. Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes presided at 
an informal reception, and the secretary gave 
a talk upon denominational matters. The 
people who gather in the lovely little Unita- 
rian church of Santa Ana find it hard to hold 
their own in a very conservative place, but 
they do not lose courage; and the devoted 
efforts of Mrs. Wilkes enable them to main- 
tain services. 

From Santa Ana we proceeded to Santa 
Barbara, by way of Los Angeles, and upon 
arrival were welcomed into the new parson- 
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age by Rev. B. A. Goodridge and his family. 
Here we rejoice in the possession of the finest 
church edifice in the city, and a society which 
lends both dignity and charm to our denom- 
inational reputation. Remaining here ‘for 
three days, we were able to accepz. as we had 
not been elsewhere, some of the many cour- 
tesies offered us; and“ the three drives by 
which we were enabled to see the wondrously 
beautiful harmonies of mountamm and sea 
that make fame for the name of Santa Bar- 
bara provided a noble setting for the re- 
newal of old friendships and the inauguration 
of new ones. 

Sunday, March 8, 1 preached at Santa Bar- 
bara, the congregation seeming to number 
about 130. In the Sunday-school. held be- 
fore the service, I made the acquaintance of 
the children, and after the service snook hands 
with many of the congregation. While I was 
thus taking his place, Mr. Goodridge was en- 
abled to make a second visit to the town of 
Lompoc, and preach the seconé Unitarian 
sermon ever heard there. 

‘Tuesday, the 1oth, was given to the journey 
from Santa Barbara to Santa Cruz. On 
Wednesday, the 11th, under the kandly guid- 
ance of Rey. A. Watry, we inspected the eity 
and its environs. In the evening a meeting 
was held in the attractive church erected 
under the inspiration of Mr. Store. the love 
of whom is perhaps at whitest heat in this 
church where he was for a brief time pastor 
as well as field secretary. After mv address, 
questions concerning our activities as a de- 
nomination were asked me; and, as usual, I 
endeavored to make intelligible tne true re- 
lation between a Unitarian church and the 
Association, and to describe the aims of the 
national body. 

The society at Santa Cruz has received 
large financial assistance in building its 
church, and has recognized this obligation 
by deeding the property to the American 
Unitarian Association. This metnod of ini- 
tial assistance is justified by the results here. 
For the society is self-supporting :rom the 
start, and is steadily increasing 1m numbers. 

On Thursday, the 12th, taking reluctant 
leave of our considerate hostess, Mrs. Wil- 
son, we moved on to Oakland. ‘Tnere, in the 
evening, a reception was offered us at the 
First Unitarian Church, of whick Rev B. 
Fay Mills is the pastor. Heavy rain again 
played havoc with our plans, so tnat only a 
small group of people were able to assemble; 
but I said my word to them, and had oppor- 
tunity for fuller conversation than usuai with 
the friends present. That night we were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Mills; ana Friday 
morning witnessed a long talk, 12 which I 
learned still another minister’s view of the 
difficulties and duties of Westerz service. 
_Of our strong congregation in Oakiand little 
need be said here, except in expression of 
regret that the storm prevented my reaily 
making its acquaintance. 

On the afternoon of Friday, the 13th, I 
went to Santa Rosa, where an independent 
church is under the pastorate of kev, T A. 
Mills. Threatening weather, a liveiv street 
fair, which in a small Californian etty is a 
considerable event, and other local causes 
distracted public attention. Nevertheless, 
an audience of 75 greeted me, anc entered 
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sympathetically into my point of view as I 
set forth the meaning of co-operation among 
independent churches. A general reception 
followed; and the small hours of the night 
found Mr, Mills and myself walking the 
streets, while we studied together the needs 
of this hopeful society and the future course 
of the young pastor himself. 

Sunday, March 15, at 10.30 A.M. I addressed 
the Sunday-school of the First Church, San 
Francisco; and I preached at 11 A.mo., the 
members and pastor of the Second Church 
uniting in the service. 

Then at 4.30 p.m. I preached at Alameda, 
and at 7.30 P.M. at Berkeley. Large congre- 
gations assembled at these three places, and 
the secretary ventures to think that this was 
the most fruitful day of the trip thus far. 
Messrs. Leavitt, Hudson, W. Haskell, and 
Hosmer, the ministers of these four churches, 
deserve the gratitude of us all for the admi- 
rable condition of their societies. Personal 
greetings followed each of the services, I 
believe that I do not exaggerate in estimating 
that I shook hands with 800 persons during 
the day. The three audiences together must 
have included 1,200 persons, During the 
short stay near San Francisco we enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs, Leavitt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills, Mr. Hosmer, Mrs. Harrington, and 
Mr, and Mrs. J. G. Lemmon, being obliged 
to decline other kind invitations made to us. 

Monday, the 16th, I spoke at the church 
in San José, in company with Rev. B. Fay 
Mills and the pastor, Rev. N. A. Haskell. 
The audience probably numbered 200, most 
of them remaining to a reception and colla- 
tion which followed the meeting. A long 
conference with the trustees of the society, 
and a talk with the pastor about important 
matters, kept me busy till an hour after mid- 
night; but it was time well spent. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 17th, a re- 
ception was tendered us by the trustees and 
members of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco. This was held in the com- 
modious parlors of the church, and was largely 
attended. Here, in the course’of other ex- 
ercises, the writer was called upon for a word 
of greeting from Eastern comrades in the 
faith, which, it is needless to say, he gave from 
a willing heart. 

At 6.30 p.M., Wednesday, the 18th, I was 
present as a guest at the dinner of the Unita- 
rian Club of San Francisco. A large attend- 
ance was present to hear a discussion of the 
labor question by well-informed speakers. 
As my plans did not permit me to remain 
later than half-past seven, President Sisser 
made.a bold innovation by asking me to ad- 
dress the club briefly before the dinner. In 
conformity with the requirements of such a 
situation, I made the shortest speech of my 
campaign,—five minutes, I believe, in dura- 
tion, 

Withdrawing shortly from-that agreeable 
company, I joined my travelling companion 
at the eight o’clock train for the North; and, 
after two nights and a day of journeying, 
during which we were some four hours in 
sight of the snow-clad pinnacles of Mt. Shasta, 
we arrived at Salem, Ore., to find our trusty 
William G. Eliot, Jr., awaiting us in the early 
morning on the platform. 

Friday, March 20, the morning was spent 
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at a hotel in conference with State Superin- 
tendent Eliot, and the afternoon in writing. 
After dining with Mr. and Miss Bush, whose 
stately home amid the oaks was invitingly 
opened to us for the night, we proceeded to 
the Unitarian church for the installation of 
Rev. F. A. Powellasits pastor. There I gave 
the prayer of installation; and the other parts 
were taken by Messrs. G. C. Cressey, D.D., 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., and myself, with a brief 
but- fitting word from Mr. Gideon Stolz, the 
chairman of the trustees of the society. An 
attendance of about 130 bore witness to the 
public interest in the service. 

In thus settling a well-chosen minister over 
this reconstructed society, our superintend- 
ent, Mr. Eliot, has probably completed his 
work of saving a society which had been 
brought near to the point of destruction. 
For two years he has labored under great 
difficulties to bring this about, and all the 
while a large part of his power has sprung 
from Mrs. Eliot’s devoted assistance. As 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, as 
helper in literary work and in pastoral service, 
this young mother of four children has served 
both home and church. Happy and victo- 
rious the ministers who have such wives! 

And who shall tell the story of the faithful 
men and women in the pews, who, when con- 
ditions are troublesome, when debt weighs 
heavily, and when the lukewarm abandon 
the cause, keep steadily on, bearing aloft for 
the good of mankind the dimmed but living 
light of their faith? Out of such lives the 
Salem church has been rebuilded. Such as 
these form the lasting power of every church. 

Again a reception followed the service. 
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Again the hour grew late before the day’s 
work ended, and an early rising must be 
undertaken to catch the onward train. 

Saturday, the 21st, we went to Portland 
in company with Messrs. Eliot and Cressey. 
Here two hours were given to sight-seeing, 
and then the afternoon and evening to work 
on this journal and letter-writing at the 
home of Dr, and Mrs. Cressey, where we were 
entertained. 


A Unitarian Laboratory. 


BY FREDERIC ALMY, 


Time was when a distance of over one hun- 
dred miles would have been an impossible bar- 
rier between a school and its laboratory; but 
Unitarian energy at Buffalo and at Mead- 
ville has bridged this distance, and the stu- 
dents at the Meadville Seminary are now 
coming in succession to Buffalo to study its 
social work. Each stays from Saturday to 
Wednesday or Thursday, and then makes a 
report on what he has seen. 

There had been talk of the need of some en- 
dowment of a new institution to give the 
Meadville Seminary knowledge of the work 
to-day in charity and penology until a sug- 
gestion by Rev. Frederic C. Brown of the 
First Unitarian Church in Buffalo solved the 
difficulty. The authorities at Meadville have 
co-operated cordially, especially Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, president of the school. In 
Buffalo the men who have come from the 
seminary have been welcomed in every quar- 
ter. 

Each visitor goes, of course, to Neighbor- 
hood House, the charming settlement of the 
Unitarian church in Buffalo. It isa fine old 
house outside and in, with large grounds and 
arbored walks. No settlement in the country 
is more attractive; and, although not large, 
it is a beehive of activity, seven hundred fam- 
ilies being connected withit. Besides attend- 
ing some of the clubs and classes there, some 
visits are made in company with volunteer 
friendly visitors from this church, who have 
the care of families sent by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. The latter society is the 
first of its kind in America, and has always 
undertaken much constructive social work 
in addition to its special functions in up- 
building dependent families. Unfortunately, 
nearly all of its eight district committees meet 
on Thursdays or Fridays, so that the visitors 
cannot see this side of its work; but they study 
its records, and through talks with the secre- 
tary and agents get something of its spirit 
and methods. One ef the Meadville men ar- 
rived during the recent tenement-house activ- 
ity of the society, and took part in a tour 
through some of the worst Italian tenements, 
which had been condemned, and in a confer 
ence after as to the disposal of the evicted 
families. Another attended a conference be- 
tween the city comptroller, the overseer of 
the poor, a committee of the common council, 
and the secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society over the next year’s appropriation for 
city poor aid. | 

Each visitor goes, of course, to the Buffalo 
juvenile court opened two years ago, which 
is the only court of its_kind in either New 


ad 
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are no separate children’s courts; while in New 
York State the juvenile probation law is local 
to Buffalo, and does not cover the Children’s 
Court which was opened last September in 
New York City. Besides attending a ses- 
sion of this interesting court, the visitors also 
go out to Father Baker’s, a well-conducted 
Catholic reformatory near Buffalo. Nearly 
all have visited the State Insane Hospital, the 
jail, one of the free municipal baths, one of 
the municipal playgrounds, and the office of 
the county superintendent of the poor. Some 
have been to an interesting industrial estab- 
lishment at Niagara Falls, which illustrates 
some of the philanthropic schemes for em- 
ployees which are now attracting public at- 
tention. Most have been also to Remington 
House, Welcome Hall, and Westminster 
House, three chief settlements of Buffalo; and 
some have found time for Trinity House and 
Zion House also, The interesting church 
district plan of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety has also been fully explained. Under 
this plan all of these settlements, together 
with one hundred and twenty-five Buffalo 
churches, representing every variety of faith 
from the Salvation Army to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, are in co-operation with the Charity 
Organization Society. Each church or settle- 
ment has the care of two or three blocks, and 
is under agreement to provide visitors for neg- 
lected families within its district, and to feel 
a responsibility for personal acquaintance 
with the district and for uplifting social work. 
The subdivision is so great that the burden 
is in no case heavy. 

The hope is, of course, that, even with the 
imperfect facilities in Buffalo for such a pur- 
pose, enough can be shown of the practical 
conditions of great cities and the attempts 
now making in the line of preventive charity 
and organized attack upon vice and poverty 
to kindle in the hearts and minds of these 


In Massachusetts | 
probation is, of course, an old story, but there 
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young men, at the Galahad age, a sense of 
their opportunities for large service in the 
most inspiring contest known to modern life. 


The Star Island Meeting-house. 


May I correct an error in my appeal for the 
Star Island Meeting-house, printed on behalf 
of the committee of the Isles of Shoals Asso- 
ciation in the Register of March 26? 

Speaking of the site of the present meeting- 
house, I wrote, “On this spot for more than 
three centuries men have worshipped God.” 
I should have written ‘‘for more than two 
centuries,” 

As a matter of conjecture, there are plausi- 
ble reasons for supposing that the earlier and 
temporary settlements on these islands may 
have taken place much nearer to the year 
1600 than they did to 1700. But in making 
the committee’s appeal for money to preserve 
the present ancient house of worship, one of 
the most unique and interesting landmarks 
along our whole New England coast, I did not 
intend to enter that realm of alluring probabil- 
ities. Louis C, CornNIsH. 

HINGHAM, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Easter in the Sunday-school. 


On next Sunday, April 12, falls the Easter 
remembrance. ‘There is a special place for 
it in the Sunday-school, and a special reason 
why those of our faith should obserye it. 
There is an error in the popular mind which 
needs to be dispelled. Many wonder how 
those who have changed somewhat in their 
religious beliefs can take part in such exer- 
cises as the Easter commemoration. My 
view is that larger grounds are furnished 
for such action than ever existed before. 


AFTER 


MORRIS 


The quaint furniture known as “Arts 
ideals of William 
Morris and Burne Jones, those famous crafts- 
men who believed in the dignity of labor. 
It appeals strongly to every one who values 


and Crafts” fulfils the 


things wrought by the hands. 


We were among the first in this coun- 
try to forward the movement for a public 
recognition of this class of cabinet-work, and 
our warerooms leave never held a better col- 
lection of Arts and Crafts furniture than they 


do to-day. 


Many of our latest pieces are grouped 


by themselves on our main floor, and they form an exhibition which will ap- 


peal to every lover of art-craftsmanship. 


The groups will remain practically 


intact for the next ten days; and visitors are welcome, whether they come to 


purchase or only to see. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Easter means more in the light of modern. 


thought, and is capable of furnishing greater 
suggestions, than in the past. 

Easter, like Christmas, belongs greatly to 
the young people. It finds a congenial 
home in the Sunday-school, where its senti- 
ments can be vividly set forth. I trust that 
most of our Sunday-schools have prepared 
one of two things,—either a union service of 
the Sunday-school and congregation on some 
time during the Sunday or what is com- 
monly known as an Easter concert. The 
first course is always admirable. Such a 
plan brings the young and old together, and 
both are gainers. But the elders are cer- 
tainly enlightened and benefited in a way 
not common in the ordinary service through 
the rest of the year. 

The second idea of an Easter concert calls 
up naturally the whole question. Are Sun- 
day-school concerts desirable? As Mr. J. L. 
Harbour, an experienced Sunday-school 
worker, very well says: “‘ There are teachers 


who will declare that they dread Sunday-. 


school concerts, and they are of the opinion 
that greater good will be accomplished by 
having the regular lesson taught in the usual 
way. But, if the Easter concert is all that 
it should be, and all that it is possible to make 
it, it may be a great power for good; and its 
influence will be deeper and more lasting than 
that of any concert of the year.” 

The answer to the question above should 
be shaped, as all such replies must be, with 
a due consideration to the place and the peo- 
ple. A Sunday-school concert may be quite 
out of place in certain churches, while in 
others it can be made a great power. There 
is no total depravity i in a Sunday-school con- 
cert, and there is no complete goodness. We 
must not rule hard and fast on such a subject. 
An Easter concert is a working arrangement, 
with means to a certain end, and capable of 
accomplishing the most good in certain lo- 
calities. The main object should be to avoid 
foolish display of the children, keep the pro- 
gramme simple, yet strong, vary it with 
bright music, and have, if possible, one brief 
central address of fifteen or twenty minutes. 

At the Easter time it is well worth while to 
provide some little gift as a remembrance. 
A card, an Easter egg, or a plant, serves well 
to create interest and stamp the occasion on 
the memory. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has provided various helps for the 
right observance of Easter Sunday. The carols 
issued have always been bright, not too diffi- 
cult for the children, and the words imbued 
with the Easter joy. If such music is not ac- 
ceptable to a severer taste, there are abun- 
dant sources from which to draw. No Sun- 
day-school need omit this happy observance 
from any excuse of lack of material. It can be 

_ obtained from the publications of other organi- 
zations, the music drawn from high sources, 
the pieces and poems from general literature. 
A little planning and forecast will bring all 
this material into a working whole. The 
“Book of Song and Service” by the Sunday 
School Society is a good starting-point, with 
its songs and services. Around this a com- 
mittee can cluster enriching exercises from 
whatsoever source seems best. 

By all means let our Sunday-schools tes- 
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Through the misunderstandings which un- 
fortunately attend the progress of liberal re- 
ligion, let this joyous, victorious light shine. 
We are believers in the everlasting life. We 
affirm the soul’s right and title to continuous 
existence. We bring our witnesses from all 
directions. Not one, but many voices join 
the confirming proofs. We see the symbolism 
of new life in nature. We point to the 
universal testimony of the human soul. We 
make clearer the teaching of Jesus as to the 
reality of the spiritual world. We array the 
noble examples of those great souls who ex- 
emplify this belief in personal immortality. 
Because of this breadth of view, let our depth 
of earnestness correspond, to be shown forth 
in a truly Christian Easter observance. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
: Qnion. 


It may be that some of the unions have not 
yet thought of the fact that the summer va- 
cation is approaching. It is, nevertheless; 
and it is essential that some preparation 
should be made for the opening meetings of 
next year before the vacation is upon us. 
It is not a difficult thing to arrange a pro- 
gramme this spring for the first four meetings 
in the fall. On the other hand, it is an easy 
thing in the fall to put off the first meeting 
because of the lack of a programme, until 
it becomes almost impossible to get a start 
I believe that it would be a most wise step 
for each union to see to it that, before the 
meetings are discontinued for the summer, a 
good, interesting programme is arranged for 
the early fall meetings. In arranging this 
programme, it would be expedient to have 
such a programme for the opening meeting 
as will appeal to a large number of members 
and assure a large attendance. 


Ear, C. Davis, Vice-President. 


This week we welcome the guild at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., to our larger fellowship. Let all 
other unions that are considering the ques- 
tion of joining the National Union take the 
step at once, that they be entitled to vote at 
the annual meeting in May, 


THE LUXURIES OF THE RicH: Do THEY 
BENEFIT THE Poor? 


BY FREDERICK B, MOTT, 


The old familiar scene of the ragged child 
in the street staring in through the window 
of the rich man’s house at the comfort and 
luxury within invariably stirs our sympa- 
thetic commiseration; and we are ready to 
cry out against the material conditions which 
allow such terrible contrasts between rich and 
poor. And we may continue to cry out 
against them. But to straighten them? 
That is another matter! 

Many failures and much experience lead 
us not to attempt justification, but to plead 
extenuating circumstances. 

It is as impossible to dispense with luxury 


tify,to the conviction of immortal hope. lin these days as to have no poor. Both are 
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inevitable. As President Roosevelt believes 
the best practical remedy for the threatening 
evil arising from enormous trusts is full pub- 
licity, so to this question of luxury versus 
poverty public knowledge of what the facts 
are, of how lavish the luxury, of how humili- 
ating the poverty, will surely help largely to 
keep a juster balance. 

There is no luxury so bad as that which is 
least seen. The more the extravagances of 
comfort are wrapped about the private indi- 
vidual, the worse the results in fostering the 
enervation of life and the canker of selfish- 
ness, which injure not only individuals, but 
society itself, and so work a double harm to 
all. 

The mere display of luxury is not half as 
harmful as the selfish coddling of private ex- 
travagance. When any individual lives only 
to himself, he becomes at once a block upon 
the wheels of progress, and for the reason 
that he is disobeying one of the primary laws 
of social prosperity, which is that each must 
serve all. 

The underlying mes of life, to which it is 
absolutely essential that we should more and 
more adjust our customs, is common helpful- 
ness, sympathy, brotherhood, the differences 
of clay dissolved in singleness of soul. ‘This, 
then, is the test for us to put to ourselves 
in regard to the luxuries of life. They injure 
society to the extent to which they deaden 
sympathy. It is thus largely a question of 
excess; for comforts and expensive enjoy- 
ments, not unduly extravagant, are directly 
beneficial, to those who have not already at- 
tained them, in promoting a healthy ambi- 
tion. It will not do to put too stringent a 
check upon those who by real ability make 
large gains; for they act as the quickeners of 
an ambition which, while it may not be the 
highest, is yet necessary. And, further, the 
stimulus to many trades, the employment of 
vast numbers of daily workers, rests upon the 
willingness and desire of the rich to procure 
varied and constantly changing luxuries. 
And this desire, studiously promoted, soon 
brings the very things that were formerly 
the luxuries of the rich to be the conven- 
iences, publicly provided, for even the poorest. 

It is selfishness heaping a reckless extrava- 
gance of demoralizing comforts about its 
own person which is most harmful and most 
insulting to the poor. When the French 
nobility in 1789, coining luxury out of the 
crushed lives of the starving ‘‘proletariat,” 
without a ‘twinge of sympathetic sorrow, 
blazed their wanton luxury with insolent 
arrogance before the eyes of the down-trod- 
den masses whom they despised, the terrible 
punishment of the Revolution showed how 
the principles of enduring social order were 
being defied. 

What we want distinctly to see is that lux- 
ury in itself is a valuable form or expression 
of wealth,—good for all, but utterly mis- 
used when turned. to the harmful service of 
selfishness. The luxury of the rich, we shall 
then understand, is no measure’of greatness. 
That measure must remain always as Jesus 
declared it, the measure of service. ‘‘Whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” 

Let us carefully and clearly distinguish be- 
tween real helpjandfapparent help, saat 
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permanent good and transitory good. Take 
one illustration,—a great dinner at which 
there is extravagant expenditure in enter- 
taining. It is argued that this brings money 
toa large number of poor people. The flowers 
mean money for men who dig in the ground 
to produce them; the carriages mean money 
to the men who care for horses; the food 
means money going to a large number of 
tradesmen; the gowns mean money to seam- 
stresses. Thus, it is argued, the money of 
the rich finds its way to fishermen, farmers, 
mechanics, and many other poor people. 
But this is only an apparent help, only a tran- 
sitory good. What has been done is that 
money has changed hands. ‘The real waste- 
fulness of such circumstances is in the human 
effort and time that has been expended on 
what is no permanent good. When the big 
dinner is over, what remains? Nothing. But, 
if the same amount of human effort and 
time were expended in making a road or 
building a school or weaving cloth, what 
would there be? The road, the school, the 
cloth; and society would be wealthier. The 
human time and effort (the commodities 
that are really most valuable) would not be 
wasted. What permanently makes society 
wealthier is a permanent help to the poor. 
This is but one illustration, but it serves to 
make the distinction. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Kinc’s CHAPEL, Boston.—The Wednes- 
day noon service, April 15, will be conducted 
by Rey. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 


MINISTERS’ Monpay Cius.—The Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club will meet on Monday, 
April 13, at 10.30 A.M., Room 3, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. William Drown will 
preside. Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham will 
give an address on ‘“The Sanction of Social 
Service in the Church,” ‘ 


Meetings. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOoL.—At 
the meeting of the Brotherhood for Uni- 
tarian Missions, Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Penn., Sunday afternoon, March 
29, Prof. Francis A. Christie gave a most 
inspiring address upon ‘‘The Mission of the 
Church to Society as it is To-day.” A com- 
munication was read by the secretary, 
Burton A. Hills, from the students of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester, England. There were thirty-five 
present. Fred Alban Weil presided. Two 
more meetings will be held before the close 
of the school year in June. 


Conferences, 


CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The seventy- 
fourth session of the Channing Conference 
was held in the Fall River Unitarian church 
March 31 and April 1. The conference ser- 


given by Rev. James Eells on the 


-of March 31. ‘The preacher chose as 


. 2 viewpoint the words of Paul: “All things 
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are yours; and ye are,Christ’s; and Christ is 
God’s,.”” The discourse was a plea for spirit- 
ual manhood, whose force has no equal, and 
whose increase is the mark of Christian civil- 
ization. The power of manhood is in being 
possessed by divine ideals and affections. 
“We are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,”? What 
else is worth living for than to know God so 
that other men shall know him from us, to 
be such that the power of the new hope shines 
in their faces as they leave us, and the suffi- 
ciency of that power registers itself in their 
work? 

On Wednesday, April 1, the conference was 
called to order by the president at 10 A.M., 
and the reports of the secretary and the treas- 
urer were read and approved. A motion in- 
structing the Executive Committee to ap- 
portion and determine the contribution that 
each church should make to the conference 
treasury was passed. A motion to abandon 
the evening session of the conference at the 
option of the society entertaining it was con- 
sidered. 
question in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, and in this form passed. After 
some discussion a motion was passed, giving 
power to the Executive Committee to sell a 
lot of land in Vineyard Haven, if it should be 
thought advisable. After appointing a com- 
mittee of nominations, the order of the day 
was begun; and at 11 a.m. Rev. C. F. Dole 
read a paper upon “‘A Liberal Education of 
the People.” He said in part that a liberal 
education is that which brings us to freedom 
and self-mastery. And this process might 
better be accomplished for the many by the 
church than by any other institution. For the 
church’s real business is to teach men to ad- 
just themselves to all conditions and to make 
the most of themselves. The ideas of the 
church, the thought of a moral order, the con- 
ception of progress, are effective in unfolding 
personality, which is only partially realized 
even in the best. The attainment of person- 
ality and the broadening of personality, with 
the joy and hopefulness that go with it, is 
what the church tries to achieve. 

Mr. Milton Reed of Fall River, a Harvard 
classmate of Mr. Dole, paid a fine tribute to 
the essayist as exemplifying the liberal edu- 
cation in the large interpretation of the 
phrase. ° 

A brief devotional service was in charge of 
Rev. A. P. Reccord, after which a recess and 
collation followed. The Fall River society 
has just completely renovated its vestry, and 
many words of appreciation and commenda- 
tion were heard upon the beauty and fitness | F 
of the new vestry and its equipment. The 
election of officers was the first business of 
the afternoon; and Mr. J.C. Tripp, who for 
twenty years has been president, was reluc- 
tantly allowed to withdraw, and in his place 
Mr. W. C. Billings of Taunton was elected. 
The other officers are: vice-president, Oliver 
Prescott, Esq., of New Bedford; treasurer, 
Aug. R. Peirce, Esq., Providence; secretary, 
Rev. John M. Wilson, Fall River; and Execu- 
tive Committee, Rev. A. P..Reccord and Mrs. 


Squire of Newport. ‘The rest of the aftér-| 


noon was given up to the Sunday School 
Union; and papers were read by Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman, Rev. C. J. Dennen, Trinity 
Church, Newport, and Mrs. Beatley. The 


It was amended so as to leave the 
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conference adjourned at 4.15 after a success- 
ful and inspiring day. John M. Wilson, 
Secretary. 


Business Notices. 


We take pleasure in’calling attention to the new Milli- 
nery Establishment recently started at 37 Temple Place, 
Room 14, over Whitney’s Linen Store, by Miss Sparrow 
and Miss Arthur, who are well known in Boston from 
their recent connection with A. Shuman & Company, in 
their Ladies’ Suit and Coat Department. 

Ladies will find on exhibition a handsome variety of new 
spring hats, dainty and stylish creations at moderate 
prices, which it is possible for these ladies to maintain be- 
cause of economy in expense, coupled with their personal 
attendance upon their patrons. 


The Revival of the Craftsman.—One of the most 
hopeful signs of the times, both industrially and artisti- 
cally, is the strong vogue for Arts and Crafts furniture. It 
is following in the logical footsteps of the demand for va- 
rious other branches of artistic handicraft. If any one of 
our readers is anxious to see an extensive assortment Of 
Arts and Crafts furniture, he should visit the Paine Furni- 
ture Warerooms during the next ten days, They are de- 
voting their entire first floor toa display of this cabinet 
work, which is the largest ever made in this city. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Providence, R.I., 29th inst., Miss Charlotte Orleans 
Doyle, aged 68 yrs. 


Miss Charlotte Orleans Doyle, sister of the late Mayor 
Doyle and of Miss Sarah E. Doyle, died Sunday after a 
long illness, in the sixty-eighth year of herage. For the 
past fifteen years she had been a constant sufferer from 
neuralgia, and death came after a gradual weakening 
caused by the progress of the disease. 

Miss Doyle was born in Providence, and had always 
been a resident of this city. Her parents were Thomas 
and Martha Jones Doyle. Fora short time some years 
ago she was a teacher in the public schools, but her ill- 
health for many years past had prevented her from taking 
any active part in life. She was a woman of unusual mental 
ability, and possessed a sweet disposition and Christian 
calm that enabled her to bear her physical afflictions with 
patience and fortitude. She was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


NONQUITT 


TO LET. A good-sized, well-furnished cottage, six 
bedrooms, well, and cistern water, open view of the bay, 
near Casino, golf links, aoe and tel. office; "Bes, Plc 


ing and fishin ; steamboat from New Bedford. Apply 
FRANCIS C. WILLIAMS, Walnut St., Brookline. 
el. 6282. 


TO REST AWHILE, 


the invalid will find a cheerful, healthful 
home at Woodside Cottages. Pine 
groves, beautiful views, and pleasant en- 
vironment. No mental cases received. 


Address 
Dr. F. W. PATCH, 


Framingham, Mass. 


$250 


B 12, NJ. 


Beles two months’ tour by S. S. 
RIC, ces to in the world. 


EUROPE ¢ ya long Italian tour, $250 


Rev. L. D. Temple, Flemington, 
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Churches. 


BaLtTImMorRE, Mp.—First Independent 
Church, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey: Mr. Hussey 
has been pastor for six months; and it is a 
pleasure to report the great esteem in which 
he is held by all and the success he has 
wrought in the time he has labored here. 
The church members work together in most 
pleasant relationships, old and young striving 
to help the cause they believe in, and do for 
Mr. Hussey the things most acceptable to 
him. The many inside organizations are in 
good working order,—the Sunday-school, the 
Woman’s Aid Society (the oldest of all our 
church work), the Boys’ Guild, the Women’s 
Alliance; and recently the Loyal League has 
been inaugurated, and has developed much 
interest and activity. During December, 
January, and February Mr. Hussey held 
evening vesper services, giving consecutive 
lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, which he 
treated in a most instructive and scholarly 
way. We note with great satisfaction the 
increased attendance at church, and feel grate- 
ful to the man who has done so much for us. 
The Baltimore American gave recently a 
sketch of Mr. Hussey’s sermon, “The Silent 
Creation,’ delivered Sunday, March 29,— 
a sermon that fell from the lips of an inspired 
soul. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The First Parish, S. M. 
Crothers, D.D.: The Cambridge First Parish 
Branch Alliance reports a great activity in 
the several committees of the Branch. The 
unsectarian work of Literature and Cheer- 
ful Letter Committees has been much ex- 
tended, and the results are most gratify- 
ing. The Post-office Mission, whose work 
presents purely denominational interests and 
whose opportunities increase year by year, 
sends the following figures, indicative of 
the year’s work from February, 1902, to 
February, 1903. Sent 10,237 sermons, 2,022 
Christian Registers, 847 letters and postal 
ecards, 600 miscellaneous. Received 729 
letters and postal cards, 139 applications. 
107 books have been lent from the Loan 
Library, and the number of correspondents 


is 440. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: The annual 
parish meeting and supper was held in the 
church vestry March 30, Frank L. Porter 
was chosen moderator; Watkins W. Rob- 
erts was elected clerk; Miss Ellen A. Call, 
treasurer and collector; Joseph Shattuck, 
William T. McAlpine, Arthur W. Dyer, Fran- 
cis H. Silsbee, and Frank L. Porter, trustees, 
The supper was served under the direction 
of a committee of ladies from the church, 
of which Mrs. John Smith was chairman. 
After the supper a pleasing address was made 
by the pastor, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent; 
and there were several selections by a quar- 
tette. During the meeting resolutions were 
adopted directing the clerk to send to the pas- 
tor a written expression of the hearty appre- 
ciation by the parishioners of the result of his 
pastoral labors during the year. The society 
is in a very prosperous condition financially 
and spiritually. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, 
Jr.: A branch of the National Alliance has re- 
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cently been formed in Unity Church. We 
have been looking forward to this for two years, 
—to a time when the burden of providing for 
the material necessities should press less 
heavily, and the women could find the time 
to meet together for exchange of thought upon 
the deeper things of life, and thus to further 
the primary object of the Alliance, “to quicken 
the religious life.’ We are somewhat sur- 
prised that the National Alliance has not been 
“after us,” but conclude the Berkshire hills 
have quite hidden us from view. The work- 
ing force of the church seems to be well organ- 
ized now. ‘Unity Workers’ have this year 
paid fifty dollars to reduce an old debt, have 
given one hundred and twenty-five dollars to 
the church treasury, and have made them- 
selves responsible for necessary repairs on the 
church to the amount of one hundred dollars, 
eighty of which have already been paid. They 
have also done something in the way of char- 
ity. All but ten dollars they have earned. 
The young people are organized in a Young 
People’s Religious Union and also in a Lend- 
a-hand Society. The former tries to carry 
out the purpose implied in its name, and the 
latter is organized for social and charitable 
purposes, and isa money-raising organization. 
Its numbers and influence increase each year. 
It paid five dollars into the church treasury 
the first year, fifteen the second, and twenty- 
five the third. The Sunday-school gains and 
loses as people immigrate or emigrate, but 
works harmoniously, pays all its own bills, 
buys a few books for its library or a large wall 
map, takes Every Other Sunday for the chil- 
dren, and slowly increases its contribution to 
the Sunday School Society. Thus we try to 
have all the good things going and to be a liv- 
ing member of the Unitarian body. 

We no longer look forward to the time when 
the financial burden shall press less heavily; 
but we strive by systematic and persistent 
effort for a better adjustment of the burden 
and for the desire on the part of all to share 
in carrying the load. Then, if we faint not, 
some morn we may awake to find a million- 
aire has rolled away the old church debt. Who 
knows? 


Saco, Mt.—The Second Parish, W. F. 
Skerrye: Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Hamilton of this 
parish observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage, Tuesday, March 24. Their 
half-century of life together has been an 
unusual one in many ways. Not only have 
they been active and most loyal members of 
this parish during all that time, but for half 
a century Mr. Hamilton has been treasurer 
of the Sunday-school, while for the greater 
part of that period Mr. Hamilton has been a 
Sunday-school teacher; and both are still ac- 
tively engaged in the performance of these 
duties. Not the least noteworthy fact is that 
ever since they were married Mr. Hamilton 
has been a subscriber to the. Christian Regis- 
ter. For considerably more than half a cen- 
tury he has been prominent in the business 
life of this city; and it is only stating a fact 
familiar to every grown-up person in Saco to 
say that in all that time he has never been 
known to bring reproach, by word or deed, 
upon his high standard of a Christian gentle- 
man. Mrs, Hamilton is probably one of the 
best-known women in the State, having been 
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83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 

$1.00 per hundred. : 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MeEtTHop: How it is 

worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. oe 

6. CHuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev, William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. ; 

. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine _of_the 

udement, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

‘ illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue BreatuH oF Lire. By 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

11. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 

iy By Rev. E. A. Horton. Oui’ er hundred. 

ld Unitarianism and 


No. 13. Joszrpu Prizsttey: The 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
r hundred. 
No. 14. Wank O'’cLock 1s 1T 1n Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
No.1s. A Sour. witH Four Winpows OPsn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


. How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Four Sermons on Reyvivars. By Rev. S. M. 
a $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

. THEopoRE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ee Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

. A Workinc THEory in Etnuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
pay Hn By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hun 

Tue ResuRRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

THe UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per panied 

. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHrisT. . By 


—_ James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
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212 Congress Street, Boston. 
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for many years an earnest and courageous 
worker in many organizations in the city and 
State for the advancement of women, and a 
widely recognized leader in the equal suffrage 
movement. She is one of the board of direc- 
tors for the Women’s National Alliance, and 
has been president of the local Branch ever 
since its organization. At the reception 
held at their home on Tuesday nearly five 
hundred friends from far and near attended. 
Among the prominent guests from out of 
town were Congressman and former Gov. 
Lewellyn Powers of Houlton, former Gov. 
Selden F. Connor and family of Augusta, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Hamilton of Boston, former 
‘Mayor and Mrs. Ingraham of Portland, former 
Mayor and Mrs. J. W. Deering of Portland. 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard and family, Judge 
J. W. Symonds and Miss Symonds of Port- 
land. The Beecher Club of Portland, of which 
Mrs. Hamilton is a member, also attended 


San Francisco, Cav.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: By the will 
of Mr. Henry Pierce $10,000 is left in trust to 
Mr. Horace Davis and Mr. Charles A. Mur- 
dock for the library of the church. 
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Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
3. Religion and the Children, 
4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
6. Talking. 
7, What shall We do with Our [Money ? 
8. Hearing. 
9. Glad to be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 
16. “‘The Working [lan.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 
To-day. 
22. The Voices of the Dead. 
23. Religion and the Public Schools. 
24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 
25. ‘‘The Son of Man,’’ 


(By Rev. Robert 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’’ 


Il. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. 


13. Il. The Problem of Evil. 

14. ITIL Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

17. Y. Jesus and the Father. 

18, VI. The Disciple and the World. 

19. VII. The Disciple and the Church. 

21. VIII. The Way of Jesus. 

26. IX. The Originality of Jesus. 

27. X. Jesus and the Spiritual World, 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


$30.500.5 | Goo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


Rev. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive rymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, biatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF IOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mall. prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mat!, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-exzhth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be nad for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready > 


x. fhe Inclusive God. 

a. fhe Living Wage. 

32. fhese Troubled Times. 
4. God's Love in Man’s. 
s. Che era Heart. 
©. The Uses of Great Men. 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TRUST COMPANY | icc: enn nc meri mg Seat 


Pleasantries. 


“This is a bust of papier-maché.” Visitor: 
“T swan, if it don’t look enough like George 
Washington to be his brother.”—Town and 
Country. 


Maid: ‘Where’d ye get th’ valentine, 
Katie?” Cook: ‘To look at the skewer tru 
de heart, I’d say it come from de butcher.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 

“Don’t you like the ‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ Mr. Tinkham?” asked a lady at 
a rural dinner party. ‘Well, really,” he re- 
plied, “I can’t keep track of them foods. 


S 5 . 
fPapiviviEs 7 

or without experience, to act as agents 

setts. Apply to. Home Office Agency, Room s, No. & 
Boston, Mass. Milk Street, 
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CAPITAL . . . . $1,000,000 
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Transacts a General Banking and Trust 604 E. F., 601 E. - 


Maria,” he called to his wife, “have we ever Company Business FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN, 
tried the water cracker of the breakfast Stub Points-106, 1071, 1083. 
table?”’ For Vertioal Writing = 1045 
INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits, Subject (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
They breed a fine class of optimists out] to Cheek. Special rates on time Deposits 1087 CRULGISETID Es aS, BG, Se 


Court-House Series. 1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 
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THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1826. 
Cc. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 


F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 

Hobart Ames ’ ‘David P. Kimball Educational. 
Edwin F. Atkins John Lawrence 

Charles S. Bird S. E. Peabody 


George W. Brown Francis Peabody, Jr. re Harva rd Su m m e r 


Isaac T. Burr Albert A. Pope 
Samuel Carr N. W. Ri 
Gorda Dexter Royal Robbins Sch ool of Theology 


Eugene N. Foss P. L. Saltonstall Fifth Session, July 7-23, 1903 


Trustee under Mortgages, Transfer Agent and 


in Chicago. Laurence Hamill of that parish 
Registrar of Stocks and Bonds 


came from Berlin to Paris in an automobile. 
‘Three days,” he said, ‘‘and rain all the time, 
—it rained day and night.” We condoled 
with him, saying, ‘‘Dear me! what wretched 
weather!’ ‘Oh, well,’’ said the Chicagoan, 
“it was better than none.’’—Philadelphia 
Post 


A young Spaniard was sent as ambassador 
to the pope. The supreme pontiff frowned 
on him, and asked, “Does the king of Spain 
lack men, that he sends a beardless boy?” 


“Sire,” replied the ambassador, “if the king eee WW. Whee Subject: Principles of Education in the 
had supposed his ambassador would be re- 5 Work of the Church. 
ceived for his beard, he would have sent a|N. W. JORDAN, President Lectures by 


goat.’ This story, according to the Green 
Bag, won a case for a young man who had 
been called by his experienced antagonist ‘“‘a 
beardless youth.” 


E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
Professors N.S. Shaler, F.G. Peabody, E. Emerton, G. F. 
Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary Moore, E. C. Moore, E. Hale, J. H; Ropes, « of Harv 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. pine and Professors F. A. Christie A. poe, 5 B. Foster, 
H. H. Horne, and the Rev. S. we Crothers: 
For circulars. apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Secre- 
tary of the Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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bili in Everything. 
) CONSTRUCTION, 


A Missouri law-maker snatched a sheet 
of paper from his desk, wrote an amendment 
to a pending bill, sent it to the clerk, arose 
and said, ‘““Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment.’’ ‘The clerk was asked to read it.. The 


Meadville Theological School. 
Pag, 1844. New ba a No doctrinal a 
ete fe Mypes graduates. eet provision for 


President, F. C. SO TH WORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


clerk with an interested expression began in CLEANLINESS, 
an unusually loud, clear voice, ‘“‘My dearest ECONOMY, POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Maggie, I am awfully lonesome without you.” CONVENE POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


superiority, in 
short, on all points 
that go to make up 
the best refriger- 
ator on earth — 


THE WHITE 


“Hold on, there, Mr. Clerk,” here yelled the 
legislator, “that’s the wrong side.’”” He had 
been writing to his sweetheart, and had taken 
the wrong sheet. 
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The Allen School. Sine tacherto siz buns 


Eugene Field used to amuse himself some- MOUNTAIN. |) training of a cultured home, mental stimulus, ne 
times with his visitors. When he was talking, _ See our, £903 souvenir eae. Bove a8 Si rat ia separate families ew 
he would suddenly stop, think a minute, and of logue. Address Heap Mastsr. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N.H. 


call his assistant. Instantly his friend would 
snatch up a pad and listen ostentatiously. 
Then, with just enough hesitation to be im- 
pressive, Field would repeat from memory 
some poem that may have cost hours of pains- 
taking labor. Between lines or stanzas he 
would resume his commonplace chat with 
the guest, asif the reeling off of poetry was 
the merest incident. Often the most difficult 
' part was to keep from laughing at the visitor’s 
amazement. .When the poem was read to 
Field, he would apparently listen for a chance 
to correct; but he never found it. After that 
the visitor always had a good story to tell of 
the way ‘“‘Gene”’ composed. 
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